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As the School Year Opens 
... SINGER SERVICE BEGINS 





N HUNDREDS 
of schools and colleges where machine sew- 
ing is taught, the opening of the school year 
is the signal for a familiar and welcome event. 
Skilled representatives of the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company pay their annual visit to in- 
spect machines and equipment and make cer- 
tain that every facility is provided for carrying 
on the year’s program of sewing instruction. 

There is no charge forthis work. It is part of 
the comprehensive service which the Singer 
organization renders to all schools using Singer Sewing Machines. 

If yours is one of those institutions participating in the Singer 
plan, your equipment may already have been put in shape. If 
not, call the nearest Singer Shop, let them know you are ready 
and you will get an immediate response. 

Or, possibly you are not as yet sharing at all in the program 
by which we are assisting so many schools and colleges where 
sewing is taught. If you are not, we should like to send you 
with our compliments a copy of “Machine Sewing,” a teachers’ 
sewing textbook, and a sample manual for pupils. Then upon 
your further request, we will send sufficient manuals for the 
girls in your classes and wall charts for group work. 

If there are several sewing teachers in your institution we will 
arrange to give them a special teachers’ course in machine sewing, 
with the free loan of machines and free textbooks and materials. 

In fact, whatever your special needs may be, we hope you will 
feel that a service is available in which you can freely participate 
without any cost or obligation whatever. 

An expression of interest from you will bring promptly a copy 
of the textbook, “Machine Sewing,” and the manual. Where the 
larger service is appropriate a representative of our Educational 
Department will call and discuss its application to your needs. 


, Singer Sewing Machines Are Used Almost ( 
Exclusively in Schools Throughout the World 




















SINGER 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


FREE 
To Schools and Colleges 


The Singer Educational Service is pro- 
vided solely to facilitate the teaching of 
machine sewing and to make possible 
in the home, through the medium of 
our schools and colleges, more extensive 
and profitable use of the modern sewing 
machine. The service is furnished with- 
out cost or obligation of any kind to 
the school using it. The service consists 
of the following: 


An intensive course, for sewing teachers, 
of practical machine operation and ad- 
justment, varying from one to ten periods 
of one hour to one day each, according 
to local needs and conditions. 


Free textbooks for teachers taking the 
course. 


Free loan of machines to teachers for prac- 
tice work if machines are not available. 
Free materials, to be used by teachers in 
practice work. 

Free manuals on machine sewing for 
pupils of sewing classes. 

Free wall charts, illustrating threading of 
machine and bobbin. 

A demonstration lesson for sewing classes 
when the intensive teachers’ course has 
been completed. 
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SINGER SEWING MACHINE Co., INC. 


Educational Department Singer Building, New York, N. Y. 








Copyright U.S. A., 1926, 1927,1928, 1929 and 1930 by the Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for al! countries. 
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MAKING THE MOST 
OF THIS NUMBER 


Miss Hadley’s Paper... 


Budgets and Finances. . 


The Consumer’s Plight. . 


Foot Health ...... 


Home Economics Abroad. . 


Awe MO. ccscccks 


ERE we are, well into the stride of another school year with all its prob- 

lems, pleasure, and work. And there is our October PRACTICAL HOME 

ECONOMICS with a wealth of good material which we hope will help 
you solve some of those problems, add to your pleasure, and aid in your work. 
This page starts the process by giving you a brief description of some of the 
contents. For instance: 


AT THE RECENT MEETING of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics 

at Columbus, Ohio, one of the most worthwhile talks was that given by 
Geraldine S. Hadley on the problem of interpreting the content of home economics 
courses. Miss Hadley is vice-principal and head of the home economics depart- 
ment of the Arsenal Technical Schools in Indianapolis. She thinks the most 
effective factor in home economics instruction is the “well-adapted, co-operative, 
keen, thoroughly trained, practically experienced, and cultured home economics 
teacher”. Since the interest of the students, of the community as a whole, depends 
so largely on the interpretations made by the instructor, we are glad to be able 
to publish the text of Miss Hadley’s talk in this isue. 


ARE YOU PUZZLED over managing the financial end of your homemaking 

department? Margaret Hutchins, who is one of the supervisors of the home 
economics education bureau, of the New York State Department of Education, 
discusses this subject in the article entitled “The Homemaking Department Bud- 
get”. Her suggestion is that a budget be planned for a three year period, consider- 
ing capital outlay, maintenance, and operating expenses. She outlines the advan- 
tages of such a plan and suggests methods for its adoption. We suggest that vou 
read this article carefully if you are contemplating any changes along these lines. 


LAST MONTH we published Mr. Schlink’s “The Responsibility of the Home 

Economist 2s a Consumer”, his address at the opening of the School of Edu- 
cation Building at New York University, and we feel sure that many of you must 
have found much of value as well as interest in it. Because of the stress that modern 
home economics is putting on for consumer education, you have in this issue a 
second article entitled “Consumer Defense.” This tells of the attempt that one 
organization is making to help the consumer to a better knowledge of what he, 
or she, is buying. Consumers’ Research is now an incorporated organization. It 
is strictly a consumer agency supported by consumers and it is intended especially 
to help those of modest income, who of necessity cannot afford to spend money 
unwisely. The research deals mostly with trade marked products and is carried 
on by technical and economic experts. Its program should have wide interest. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF FEET in the general health scheme is brought out in the 
valuable article by Dr. Lelyveld, a well known authority on the subject, who 
has given many lectures at Columbia University and elsewhere. This material might 
be used for discussion, or as the basis for a lesson on foot hygiene and posture. 


THE work that is being done along home economics lines in other lands 

always has a certain fascination for those who are engaged in it here. 
Marguerite Hopkins, of the department of applied art of Iowa State College, 
sends us an account of two visits made to schools in Great Britain and in Denmark, 
and tells in an effective manner what she saw there, and of the interest of the 
students. The pictures show the similarity of much of the equipment to that used 
in our laboratories, yet they seem to have rather a characteristic atmosphere. 


WE ARE COMING near the end of the page—there is still a considerable 

amount of material that we have not been able to mention, so we'll just have 
to ask you to read it all. And won't you let us know how you like it? And 
send us suggestions or comments concerning subjects that you would like to see 
discussed in these pages? Then, too, please keep in mind that we are always 
glad to have contributions from any of you describing programs or lessons or 
methods of teaching that you have found successful. One last word, if you 
have changed your address this year, have you advised the circulation department 
of it? Many magazines are returned because neither the postoffice or our mail- 
ing department are gifted with mind reading powers. 
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Interpreting the Content 
of Home Economics Courses 


DUCATION for every-day living 
has never made a stronger appeal 
than at the present time when ad- 
justments to changing conditions need 
to be made with increasing ease and 
rapidity. Activities and interests in home 
life have undergone almost a complete 
metamorphosis since cooking and sew- 
ing, per se, were introduced into the cur- 
riculum of our public schools sixty years 
ago. 
Nomenclature for courses of study at 


that time was not difficult as subject-. 


matter and content of courses was re- 
stricted. With much knowledge gained 
from scientific investigations, with psy- 
chological and _ sociological research, 
home economics education has expanded 
and sub-divided into branches of subject- 
matter increasingly difficult to analyze 
and focus into specific courses. How 
shall professional co-workers and the 
general public interpret the broader pur- 
poses and judge the permanent value of 
the contribution of home _ economics 
studies to the field of general education? 
Education should aim to elevate the 
character and conduct of individuals. 
Ellen H. Richards had the vision for the 
scope of home economics education, so 
much needed at the present time when 
home life must make so many adjust- 
ments to changing situations. She said, 
“Home Economics stands for the ideal 
home life of today unhampered by the 
traditions of the past. It stands for 
simplicity in material surroundings, which 
will free the spirit for the more import- 
ant and permanent interests of home and 
of society.” Have we as specialists in 
this branch of education enlarged our 
vision, motivated cultured ideas, deep- 
ened intellectual conceptions, broadened 
sympathies so that we may help to free 
human beings, engrossed with the mate- 
tial progress of the day, so they appre- 
ciate the more permanent interests of 
home and community which must be 
perpetuated in any lasting civilization? 


* An address given at meeting of Supervisors 
oe Teachers of Home Economics at Columbus, 
hio. 


GERALDINE S. HADLEY 
Vice Principal and Head of Home Economics 
Department, Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

I believe home economics as a branch 
of education occupies a paramount posi- 
tion in the education of the present gen- 
eration. Home economics studies contain 
a wealth of subject-matter native to the 
interests and activities of girls. Ideals 
need to be created, appreciations devel- 
oped, interests awakened, abilities exer- 
cised, information strengthened, and 
enough creative and manipulative skills 
acquired to give girls entering womanhood 
the inspiration of personal achievement. 

Educational psychologists have aided 
home economics teachers to analyze ob- 
jectives and aims of courses in terms of 
I believe the successful 
possess 


individual needs. 
home economics teacher 
individualism and_ personal 
more than the teacher of any other sub- 
ject. The well-adjusted, co-operative. 
keen, thoroughly trained, practically ex- 
perienced, and cultured home economics 
teacher is the most effective factor in 
interpreting the value of home economics 


should 
magnetism 


instruction. 

The content of courses should lead 
girls and boys to appreciate and to share 
in the responsibilities and tasks of home 
and community life. How to participate 
in the activities of the group in the happy 
home circle where business transactions 
must be made with exactness, where wise 
decisions result from careful choices, 
where children are well and_ happy, 
where friends are welcomed with ease 
and simplicity, and where all work to- 
gether for the happiness of each other 
may be practiced and demonstrated in the 
class room laboratory. 

Freshman girls entering high school 
will become much interested in such class 
discussions as the following: How can 
this group work together and yet each 
one accomplish her own task? A code 
of suggestions for living and working 
together may be formulated from the 
contributions of each class in the home 
economics department. Class hostess may 


become an accepted responsibility in every 
home economics class room.  Introduc- 
tions of visitors to the teacher in charge, 
explanations of work being done in the 
laboratory may be made by girls in the 
various classes, serving in this capacity. 

In a recent inter-department rotating 
exhibit to acquaint students in the depart- 
ment with content of other courses, class 
groups with leaders visited many labora- 
tories, listening to members of classes 
visited explain what they had learned in 
individual problems. Such training de- 
velops self-confidence and initiative, im- 
portant qualities of leadership, and in- 
fluences the girls in class room associa- 
tion to reflect refinement which comes 
from a gracious and charming manner. 
Girls will aid each other in extending 
hospitality when they feel definite re- 
sponsibility. 

In this day when many mothers are 
employed outside of the home, some girls 
of adolescent age must care for younger 
brothers and sisters. Problems may be 
developed in the home economics class 
room which will train the self-centered. 
girl‘to help as a care-taker for children. 
An advanced food class were making a 
practical study of the proper foods for 
children of five to seven years of age. 
The class visited the first grade room of 
a nearby public school. The children had 
brought many bright-colored flowers from 
their homes, the teacher wore a colorful 
costume, the sash curtains and pictures 
in the room were of bright colors. The 
children had much liberty and many op- 
portunities for self-expression. Every- 
one was very busy and very happy. 

The girls in the food class wanted to 
invite them over to the food laboratory 
Gay col- 


for the morning play hour. 
colored 


paper caps, bright 


and 


ored crepe 
runners, letter games 
tests kept the little folks very happy and 
interested. Appetizing food was served 
and simple hut instructive stories were 
told. On observing the happy group, 
no one could doubt the value of this 
practical training in so natural a setting. 
(Continued on page 302) 


simple con- 











for the Homemaking Department 


N order satisfactorily to operate and 
I maintain a Home Economics depart- 

ment, it is essential to have a def- 
inite knowledge of the amount of money 
which may be allowed for expenditure 
each year and to keep accurate account 
of all money expended. Because in the 
past there has been very often a great 
lack of system, large expenditures have 
been made which have been unjustifable 
or, on the other hand, appropriations 
have been insufficient for successful op- 
eration of departments. 

To most of us, a budget for a Home- 
making department has an appeal either 
because we have had an opportunity to 
operate on such a plan and have recog- 
nized its value or because, lacking such 
an opportunity, we have felt a great need 
for some type of efficient financial plan. 

We may take advantage of the com- 
mon qualities which characterize all 
Homemaking departments and adopt a 
blanket procedure in launching a budget 
system. Experience has taught us that 
in order to keep a center in good condi- 
tion and up-to-date, money must be in- 
vested each year. We have also learned 
that we must consider three chief items 
of expenditure each year, namely, capital 
outlay, maintenance, and operating ex- 
penses. Therefore, on the basis of these 
two assumptions one might prepare a 
budget covering a period of three years 
and take into account expenditures for 
the three items just named. The three 
year budget plan has several outstanding 
advantages : 

(1) It distributes the cost of equip- 
ment and maintenance over a pe- 
riod of years. 

(2) It gives opportunity to purchase 
equipment on the basis of needs. 

(3) It helps keep equipment modern. 

(4) It provides funds for upkeep for 
each that minimum de- 
terioration takes place. 

(5) It allows opportunity for fluctua- 
tion of operating expenses ac- 
cording to changing needs. 

(6) It gives to the Board of Educa- 
tion a well organized plan upon 
which appropriations 
based. 

The Homemaking teacher is the logical 
person to organize an expenditure plan. 
When she recognizes the need of a bud- 
get for her department she is faced with 
two problems: the development of a well- 
organized budget plan to fit her local 


year so 


may be 
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Planning a Budget 


MARGARET HUTCHINS 


Supervisor, Home Economics Education Bureau, 
New York State Department of Education 


situation and a correct approach and pro- 
cedure in selling the budget idea to 
school officials and to the community. 

In order to develop a sound, well 
planned budget, the teacher should, if 
possible, study budget plans which have 
been organized in various types of com- 
munities. Such plans are usually avail- 
able at state colleges or state education 
departments. Through the study of 
these plans, she will®see that there is 
considerable variation in amount of 
money expended and in type and amount 
of equipment purchased. Let us con- 
sider the factors which are involved in 
budget planning. The following studies 
should precede the plan: 

(1) Survey of the homes and the 
community in order to ascertain 
the needs of children. 

(2) Definite knowledge of the type of 
Homemaking courses offered in 
the school. 

(3) Understanding of the course of 
study. 

(4) Relation of the school lunch to 
the Homemaking department. 

(5) Probable registration in Home- 
making classes. 

(6) Possible outlet for food prepared 
in classes. 

(7) Available sources of equipment. 

(8) Needs for illustrative material. 

In addition to information resulting 
from these studies, the teacher should if 
possible have access to the Homemaking 
department operation accounts in her 
school in previous years. 

With this background, the teacher can 
effectively use the following procedure: 

(1) List all equipment and furnish- 
ings which are necessary in order 
that her Homemaking center may 
be satisfactorily furnished from 
the standpoint of beauty, 
fort, and efficiency. 

(2) Check on this list the most im- 
portant equipment and furnishings 
with relation to present needs and 
plan this for purchase during the 
first year. 

(3) Divide the rest of the furnishings 
and equipment according to rela- 
tive needs and plan this for pur- 
chase the second and third years. 


com- 













(4) Estimate cost of all items of 
equipment and furnishings. 

(5) Estimate maintenance needs suf- 
ficient to keep equipment and cen- 
ter in good condition. 

(6) Estimate operating needs on basis 

of past expenditures and present 
and future registration. Operat- 
ing needs should include expendi- 
tures for food and supplies for 
other classes. 
(Equipment expenditures will 
tend to decrease each year, main- 
tenance to increase, and operation 
to increase until maximum reg- 
istration is reached.) 

(7) Plan the three year budget to 
operate according to the fiscal 
year of the school. 

A simple form for arrangement of ex- 
penditures on the three year plan which 
has been used successfully is as follows: 
TENTATIVE EXPENDITURE PLAN FOR 

HoMEMAKING DEPARTMENT IN 
Pre teres SCHOOL. 

August 1, 1930—August 1, 1931 


I. Capital outlay Estimated cost 


Ai nannies xx. 
ee onecks o xx. 
< eee eee ex. exe. 
II. Maintenance 
As, ea pte xx. 
A xx XXX. 
III. Operating expenses 
L eaewws aE. 
ee xx, xe. 
Total for year XXx¥ 


August 1, 1931—August 1, 1932 

Same plan as above. 

August 1, 1932—August 1, 1933 

Same plan as above. 

After the budget is planned according 
to the best judgment of the teacher, she 
will be wise to submit this for criticism 
to a Home Economics trained person who 
has had breadth of experience. This 
criticism will serve as a check and will 
also add weight to the value of the plan. 

The next move is to sell the budget 
idea to the principals and school officials. 
This is a relatively simple matter in 
schools where new departments are being 
established. In these cases the budget 
system is accepted as an important and 
necessary part of the organization of a 
Homemaking department. Boards of 
Education are very appreciative of it be- 


(Continued on page 302) 
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The Value of Correct Color 


in Interior Decoration 


INCE color has definitely found its 

place in home decoration, the drab 

living rooms, uninteresting bed- 
rooms, the white bathrooms, and the 
colorless kitchens of yesterday have dis- 
appeared. But even though color has 
been so widely approved that it has been 
introduced to all corners of the house, 
much charm will be lost if it is not ap- 
plied intelligently. 

Years ago tan and brown were the 
predominating colors in most houses, 
almost to the exclusion of all others. 
The resulting brown symphony made the 
houses monotonous and gloomy. When 
decorators acquired their new color cou- 
rage, these tan tones were not abandoned 
but they were given a different place and 
their value proved as their effective use 
in decoration was emphasized by the in- 
troduction of contrasting colors. 

In decorating a room, its size and ex- 
posure should be studied before the color 
scheme is chosen, with attention turned 
first towards the walls. The wall color- 
ing may frequently be made to govern 
the apparent size or cheerfulness of a 
room. Many homeowners have _ spent 
puzzled hours over a room fthat seems 
small, ill-proportioned, and hot despite the 
actual temperature. Their problem in 
such cases, as well as others of a sim- 
ilar nature, is so easily solved by finish- 
ing the walls in green, an interesting 
tint of gray, or a soft blue, any one of 
which would tend to make a room ap- 
pear larger and airier. Even the trim 
plays a part in influencing the apparent 
proportions of a room. A dark trim will 
distinctly outline doors and windows, 
bringing them into prominence and ac- 
centuating the smallness of the room. A 
light trim, on the other hand, will not 
define the proportions so clearly as it 
will blend rather inconspicuously with 
the wall coloring. 

Whether warm or cool colors are to 
be used depends upon the exposure, the 
sunless room being treated with warm 
colors such as yellow, cream, pink, apri- 
cot, or rose and the room with a sunny 
outlook having as its predominating col- 
cring cool blues, greens, or grays. 

What type of wall finish is correct to- 
day? The distinctive effects combined 
with the practical qualities of a painted 
wall have made this form of wall finish- 
ing more popular today than ever before. 
The type of finish, of course, depends 
upon the room in which it is used. Lovely 
tinted walls are easily obtained with flat 
wall paint and they are appropriate for 
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The proper balance between cool and warm colors ts particularl) 


essential in the living room since 


its atmosphere depends greatly 


upon the colors used. 


any type of room or hallway that does 
not require frequent washing. 

To give an interesting texture to a 
painted wall a sponge stipple or a scum- 
bled treatment is frequently suggested. 
In the case of the sponge stipple, the 
final coat is applied with a sponge, pref- 
erably of rubber, which has been cut flat 
on one side. The flat side is dipped into 
a little paint that has been poured into 
a shallow container and tapped on the 
surface. The sponge is pressed against 
the wall rather hard and pulled away 
without twisting the hand. A scumbled 
treatment is obtained by applying the 
harmonizing or contrasting color with 
a brush over the dry ground color. Be- 
fore the last coat dries, an elongated 
wad of newspaper is placed firmly on the 
wall and rolled downward over and 
over. In this way some of the top coat 
is removed and the ground coat allowed 
to show through. In either case, the 
judicious use of coloring will result in 
walls that make a distinctive background 
for the room. 

While color should always be applied 
with a restrained hand, especially by an 
amateur, if the walls are tinted in sooth- 
ing tones, colored floors will not be in- 
correct. In fact, the vogue for colored 


floors is growing and there are now on 
the market many floor paints in attrac- 
tive colors that are an aid to brighten- 
ing any dull room. With plain walls, 
floor decoration is not out of place, the 
most popular type of ornamentation be- 
ing a stencil border or stenciled motifs 
in the corners of the room. On a light 
colored floor a dark bérder shows to 
advantage, while a dark floor requires a 
lighter decoration to be effective. There 
are a number of shades of green, blue, 
and tan that are both charming and 
practical for floor use. If an old room 
is being redecorated and the floor has 
shown signs of wear, floor paint will 
cover the imperfections and even a rough 
surface will not mar the finished job. 
Another manner in which color may 
be introduced into a room is by way of 
the furniture. Painted furniture is not 
a passing fad, as many periods have 
handed down furniture that paint had 
made colorful. But in all the instances 
just mentioned, where color is to be used 
for the walls, the floors, or the furni- 
ture, the matter of personal preference 
may always be considered. No room 
should be decorated in a color scheme 
irritating to those who must live in it. 
(Continued on page 309) 
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INETY percent of all the people 
N in this country suffer from some 
sort of foot trouble, and not 
more than one person in ten knows what 
the trouble is. These people suffer from 
pains and aches in various parts of the 
body. They often obtain no relief from 
ordinary treatment because they are 
literally standing on the seat of their 
trouble. Its source is right in their feet. 
The comfort you take in life, the con- 
dition of your general health, depends 
largely on the attention you give to your 
feet. Your foot health can always be 
assured if you will give just a little 
thought to your feet, and a little time to 
their care. Dancing with heavy leathered, 
thick-soled shoes, and walking with 
extremely light weight, thin-soled shoes, 
not only reflects ignorance but ultimately 
results in foot ills. 

There are shoes designed for dancing, 
for walking, and for golfing, and still 
others are manufactured purposely to 
promote foot comfort while upon your 
feet for hours at a time, either at business 
or in the home. 

The human foot is composed of twenty- 
six small bones. Normally these bones 
form several arches, held in shape by 
tendons and muscles. These foot tendons 
are connected with others which extend 
up through the legs. If the foot muscles 
grow weak and flabby and allow the 
arches to fall, there is pressure on sensi- 
tive nerves. The ankles tend to turn in 
and cause the muscles of the legs and 
sides to do work for which they were 
not intended. The result is a disruption 
throughout the entire body, with conse- 
quent pain—all because of fallen arches. 

There are dozens of different causes 
for weak and fallen arches. Pounding 
the feet on hard floors and sidewalks can 
cause this condition. Badly fitted shoes 
cause much arch trouble. Stockings that 
are too short are as injurious as short 
shoes. Stockings should be one inch 
longer than the feet with the weight of 
the body on them. 

Standing on the feet for long hours 
every day without being able to walk and 
exercise the arches tends to strain them. 
People become over-weight and thus place 
an added burden on their feet which 
sometimes is too great for the arches to 
bear. Many other things, even under- 
nourishment, can cause the trouble. 
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But whatever the cause, the result is 
always at least discomfort somewhere in 
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Foot Health and Posture 


Dr. JosepH J. LELYvELD 
Foot Clinics of Boston 





AuTuHor’s Norte 
The purpose of this article is to 
provide suggestions for your Foot 
Health and Posture, and it is pre- 
sented as part of a nation-wide 
movement for better feet and health, 


The feet are health’s foundations; 
and being foundations they often 
weaken. Let them be ill and each 
step can be torture that stabs and 
burns. Keep your feet well and 
walking becomes a pleasure. 


The feet are the only mechanism 
of locomotion for which there are 
no spare parts. Learn to use them 
rightfully. 











the body, possibly a painful, plodding 
walk, and sometimes actual illness. 

When walking or standing, the feet 
should point straight ahead of the body 
parallel with each other. The weight of 
the body is transmitted down the front 
of the leg through the ankle joint and 
distributed by the arches to the bearing 
points of the foot and into the toes. 
When the ball of the foot and the heel 
spread to the outside, the arch lowers 
and the ankle sags inward. The weight 
is then removed from the center of the 
arches and is taken by the already weak 
longitudinal arch at its weakest part. 

The treatment of fallen arches in line 
with orthopedic science has progressed. 
Tendency is away from harsh surgery 
and more toward gentle but firm manipu- 
lation and exercise.- Once it was the cus- 
tom to place a solid arch of hard, rigid 
steel in the shoe to force the fallen arch 
back into place. Such hard steel sup- 
ports were quite painful to wear and 
they did not allow the muscles, tendons, 
and bones to function or to exercise. 
Wearing the old fashioned rigid arch was 
like keeping the foot in a splint. The 
longer a person wore it, the worse a foot 
became through lack of exercise. 

For years, the need of proper support 
for sagging foot arch muscles has been 
discussed and recognized, and many va- 
rieties of arch supporting shoes have 
been made, shoes that have brought com- 
fort to their wearers, but comfort at the 
expense of smartness. Most people have 
come to consider that any shoe which 
properly supports the arch is of necessity 
ugly. This is no longer so. Foot com- 









fort and arch comfort have been brought 
into an entirely new field. 

Any arch supporting device which pre- 
vents the foot muscles from functioning 
and getting exercise is essentially wrong. 
This is the trouble with many arch sup- 
porting shoes. Their rigid, immovable 
shanks prevent the foot arches from ex- 
ercising. They are like splints. But it is 
possible to get smart style shoes with 
built-in arch supports that allow arches 
to exercise and feet to function normally 
and yet give perfect support. 

Previously, the word “orthopedic” or 
“corrective” as applied to shoes stood for 
wide-toed, ugly styles that were very ob- 
jectionable to the purchaser, especially so 
to the woman buyer. Most women pre- 
ferred to suffer in a dressy style rather 
than wear shoes of such an ugly nature. 
In milder cases of imperfect conditions 
very attractive correct shoes have now 
been designed that are efficient and most 
pleasing to the eye. 

A shoe salesman is required to do much 
more than simply sell shoes. He is ex- 
pected to fit feet in such a manner that 
most of deformed or painful conditions 
so common at present will be prevented. 
He should have knowledge regarding the 
cause of imperfect feet, and the proper 
shoes to apply that will relieve or correct 
the trouble. Until recent years defects 
of the teeth and eyes were given scant 
attention by the public until uncomfort- 
able conditions arose demanding drastic 
action. The old fashioned toothache of 
our childhood days is made almost en- 
tirely a thing of the past by removing 
the cause, or by giving relief in the early 
stages. This is true with feet today when 
properly fitted with correct shoes. 

A baby’s foot is nearly always perfect. 
It appears to be perfectly flat. Muscular 
development has not begun, so nature 
holds the various arches up in proper 
position by means of fleshy paddings. 
As the child begins to creep and stand, 
the leg muscles are developed; at the 
same time nature absorbs the fleshy pads 
and the foot begins to show its arches. 

This is a critical period. The tiny bones 
and the muscles are developing. The 
feet must be carefully watched and 
guarded, so that the delicate little bones 
shall not be bent and the growing feet 
deformed and made weak. Do not en- 
courage children to walk too early. Bet- 
ter walk late than early. 

The feet can be kept shapely, strong, 
and supple all through life. The respon- 
sibility for this begins with the parents. 
The child does not realize the danger of 
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wearing a tight shoe, but those who are 
responsible for his well being should 
realize the danger and protect the child. 
All through the growing years his feet 
should be closely watched and correctly 
shod. 

If children’s shoes are wisely selected 
and their feet are regularly examined, 
minor defects can usually be corrected 
and future foot comfort assured. For- 
tunately for the children the fashion of 
today is the broad-toed, flexible shoe, 
that follows the formation of the foot. 
If your child’s ankles interfere in walk- 
ing, that is another sign of weakness. It 
shows that the ankles are bending inward, 
that the arches are becoming flattened. 

One of the first things to teach a child 
is to walk softly. It is a good thing to 
let him play Indian, imitating the light, 
stealthy tread of the red man, carrying 
the feet close together and toeing straight 
ahead. Following a narrow board in the 
floor is a good foot exercise. 

Providing their feet are normal, let 
children go barefoot whenever you can. 
When you must shoe them, if the occa- 
sion permits, use sandals without stock- 
ings. A child with normal feet does not 
need high shoes. They restrict the action 
of the muscles and teach the feet to rely 
on the supporting leather rather than on 
their own strength. Nature has a way 
of resigning her job when she is not 
forced to work at it. See that the child’s 
stockings are large enough. Short stock- 
ings deform the foot, keep the toes bent, 
make them overlap, and throw the big 
joints out of position, often causing bun- 
ions. It is important, however, that the 
stockings should not be too large, for 
they will make bumps and ridges and 
crowd the feet. 

The nails are a means of protection 
for the underlying nerves terminating 
at the end of the toes. Extreme care 
should be taken in the cutting of the 
nails so that their purpose is not de- 
feated. Ingrown nails are the result of 
improper cutting on the part of inexpe- 
rienced people, followed in many cases 
by the pressure of short stockings, short 
shoes, or both. It may be perfectly 
proper to round the corners of the finger 
nails but toe nails should be cut straight 
across, not rounded at the corners, and 
not shorter than the flesh at the end of 
the toes. 

The tip of an orange-wood stick cov- 
ered with cotton may safely be used at 
home for the proper hygienic prophy- 
laxis after the foot bath. Serious irrita- 
tion or infection may follow any further 
inexperienced care. 

Nails that have thickened, ingrown, or 
are badly distorted can only be properly 
treated by chiropodists or podiatrists. 
Injuries to the nails should receive im- 
mediate attention by a specialist to pre- 
vent continuous discomfort throughout 
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life. In all cases of abnormal nails as 
well as for their prevention, particular 
attention must be given to the selection 
of footwear. 

The enlargement that appears along the 
inner sides of the great toe joint, usually 
called a bunion, is in most instances the 
result of neglect or carelessness. Style 
may also cause this condition. 

Stockings that are short and narrow, 
shoes that are short and pointed, soon 
result in ar unsightly, painful enlarge- 
ment of the great toe joint. Pressure at 
the end of the toe forcing the joint out- 
ward and depressing the arch in the for- 
ward part of the foot, may continue for 
years unnoticed, until too late to remedy 
the condition except through the treat- 
ment of an orthopedic surgeon. 

The pains accompanying an over-large 
toe joint often extend up the leg, follow- 
ing the course of the sciatic nerve; at 
times they are mistaken for sciatica and 

















YOUR SHOES OR YOUR 
SHOES FIT YOUR FEET? 
HOW MANY MILES 

CAN YOU WALK? 
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lumbago. Their prevention and relief are 
essential to general health. 

In some cases the great toe rides over 
the smaller toes or lies under them, caus- 
ing friction and pressure followed by 
painful corns. 

Do not put a wedge between the big 
toe and second toe. The pressure of the 
enlargement against the side of the shoe 
may result in corn formation on top of 
an already inflamed joint. This condi- 
tion and the pains through the foot re- 
quire the expert services of the chiropo- 
dist or podiatrist. Moreover, they require 
a shoe that will hide the bunion from 
view and allow plenty of freedom at the 
toes. 

Those paicful areas on the toes or on 
the bottom of the feet, known as corns 
and callouses, are the direct result of 
pressure and friction from improperly 
fitted shoes. Bone derangement may un- 





derlie the cause, bringing unnatural pres- 
sure on the delicate tissues followed by 
the thickening of the skin into a corn or 
callous. As long as the irritation con- 
tinues the annoying corn or callous will 
return. Corns and callouses cause incor- 
rect posture resulting in serious foot ail- 
ments which in turn react upon our men- 
tal attitude. Their relief means much 
more than the mere stopping of pain. 

The- home treatment of corns and cal- 
louses with cutting instruments is dan- 
gerous, often resulting in infection. A 
simple home treatment consists of bath- 
ing the feet in a hot solution of salt 
water made from sea salt, followed by 
massaging the thickened areas with a dry 
towel. This will remove the accumula- 
tion of tissue in a larger degree than can 
safely removed by amateur cutting. 

A well fitting shoe is essential in re- 
lieving corns and callouses. A shoe that 
is snug at the instep and roomy at the 
toes can do much to bring relief. Pro- 
longed freedom from the effects of corns 
and callouses comes through periodical 
treatment by a chiropodist or podiatrist 
and the wearing of correct shoes. 

The same care and attention should be 
given to the prophylaxis of the feet as is 
generally provided the face, hands, and 
body. 

Feet should be washed at least once, 
and preferably twice, a day with a good 
grade of white soap and warm water. A 
fine, soft bristle brush will keep the nails 
in a clean, healthy condition. 

Bathing should be followed by a vigo- 
rous massage with a soft, dry towel, to 
stimulate circulation. The tender flesh 
between the toes must be patted dry— 
not rubbed. Unless advised by a chiropo- 
dist, podiatrist, physician, or surgeon, it 
is not advisable to soak feet too long. 

Dust the feet with a good grade of 
foot powder. Clean stockirigs and shoes 
that have not been worn during the pre- 
vious six hours should be put on after 
washing the feet. 

If excessive perspiration of the feet is 
present a chiropodist or the family physi- 
cian may be consulted. Systemic illness 
often results in excessive sweating of the 
feet, at times odorous and staining the 
stockings. Such conditions must not be 
neglected. 

Relief sometimes follows repeated 
bathing in hot water to which boric acid 
powder has been added, followed by 
rinsing in cold water. Stocknigs should 
be washed in water containing boric acid 
and allowed to dry thoroughly. Dust 
boric acid powder into the shoes and if 
the condition continues seek professional 
advice. Wear shoes of a soft leather 
and light colored stockings. 

You give regular attention to the tires 
of your automobile. Do you give an 


(Continued on page 304) 
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MARGUERITE Stotts HOPKINS 


Edinburgh’ S 
Athol Crescent 
School 


NE of the nicest things about a 

a trip abroad is the opportunity 

of seeing how other people live, 
what they eat, what they wear, and how 
they go to school. Recently I had the 
privelege of visiting some European 
schools of home economics in England. 
I was everywhere told, when discussing 
home economics, that I must not miss 
visiting the school in Edinburgh. Officially 
it is known as the Edinburgh School of 


Cookery and Domestic Economy, and 
familiarly called the Athol Crescent 
school. It is the oldest and largest in- 


stitution of its kind in the United King- 
dom. It was founded in 1875, about the 
when home economics was in its 
infancy in this country. A different de- 
velopment has followed, and 
home economics has established itself on 
a decidedly different Great 
Britain. 

The school catalogue gives the follow- 
ing courses: 

Training for 


time 
however, 


basis in 


Teachers of Cookery, 
Laundry work, and Housewifery. 
Training for Teachers of Needlework, 
Dressmaking, and Millinery. 

Housewife’s Training. 
Housewife’s Advanced Course. 
Housekeeper’s Training. 
Housekeeper’s Advanced Course. 
Cook’s Certificate—Plain and 
class. 
Laundry Manageress’ Certificate 
Training for Nurses for Children. 
Training for Lady’s Maids. 
Certificates in Needlework. 
Certificate in Dressmaking. 
Certificate in Millinery. 


High- 
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HOME ECONOMIC 
IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES 





A Danish 


Besides these regular courses students 
are admitted for any gumber of lessons. 
It is even possible to register for only 
one lesson. Thus if some Scottish lady 
wishes to learn to make plum pudding, 
she can, if she chooses, come just on the 
day that plum puddings are being dem- 
onstrated. 

There is a three year diploma course, 
which qualifies the holder for teaching 
in the British elementary and secondary 
schools, but only a small proportion of 
the students are taking this course. Most 
of them are preparing for some sort of 
domestic service, either in institutions, in 
their own homes, or the homes of others. 
This fact is, I think, the fundamental 
difference in the status of home eco- 
nomics in the two countries. 

The instruction in cookery is given by 
demonstration on the part of the in- 
structor, followed by a practice period 
for the students. The products are dis- 
posed of in the lunch room where lunch- 
eons are served daily to about two hun- 
dred and fifty students and faculty. Very 
little is taught of the science of nutri- 
tion, but the technique of cookery, and 
particularly fancy cookery, is stressed. 

On the day of my visit a class was 
being initiated into the mysteries of pre- 
paring haggis which, as every good Scot 
knows, is an event of the first importance. 
Haggis is a sort of national institution 
—a concoction of many things, eventu- 
ally sewed up in a sheep’s stomach and 
served on special occasions. 
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Class in Physiclogy 


British recipes are quité different from 
ours. They almost invariably give 
weights of ingredients instead of mea- 
surements. Some names, too, as of cer- 
tain condiments, are totally unfamiliar to 
most Americans. 

Their work in clothing includes much 
more of hand stitchery than ours. There 
is even a course in knitting, to say noth- 
ing of ten lessons in patching and darn- 
ing—practical but not as exciting perhaps 
as lessons in needlework and embroidery 
would be. Of course they make cotton 
and silk dresses as well as carefully 
tailored coats, suits, and dresses. In the 
dresmaking courses they do much draft- 
ing of patterns. 

The course in Housewifery (they pro- 
nounce it Hous’if’ry) rather corresponds 
to our Home Management work. For 
class instruction there is a suite contain- 
ing a sitting room, bed room, three kit- 
chens, a scullery, and a bathroom. For 
their home making practice, six girls 
occupy the residence flat for a period of 
two or three weeks, depending on the 
enrollment. There they do all the house- 
work—cooking, marketing, and cleaning. 
In addition, they may put on fresh wall 
paper, upholster furniture, learn to polish 
silver, brass, copper, and crystal, refin- 
ish furniture, wash and mend lace cur- 
tains, wash and iron—in short, do every- 
thing that it might be necessary to do 
in a real home, with this one exception. 
They have no child to care for, as is 
customary in our management houses. 
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There are courses in Handcraft, which 
include household repairs, home uphol- 
stery, leather work, raffia work, basketry, 
batik, and repoussé work. Laundry, house 
bookkeeping, home nursing, and a cater- 
ing kitchen are some of the other activi- 
ties. The catering kitchen, as well as 
serving for parties, puts up lunches 
which are called for and taken to vari- 
ous business houses daily. 

The school building was originally a 
large house, to which adjoining houses 
have been added as the school grew. Con- 
sequently there is no systematic arrange- 
ment and the various class rooms are 
connected by long narrow passages. 

The staff numbers about fifty, for 
some five hundred students. There are 
five hostels, or dormitories, and a field 
for games. There is also a_ separate 
establishment for the training of chil- 
dren’s nurses, where quarters are arranged 
for twenty children and twenty students. 


The “Husmoderskole” 


of Denmark — 


pete with its other Scandinavian 

neighbors in beauty of scenery be- 
cause much of its land is low-lying and 
marshy. But it can compete with any 
country in the intelligence of its people, 
in their fine artistic sense, and in their 
friendliness and cordiality. It is a de- 
lightful country to visit and one that 
has been almost overlooked by the tourist. 

Denmark is well-known for the excel- 
lence of its school system, and particu- 
larly for its work in agricultural educa- 
tion. While the teaching of home eco- 
nomics has not been as far advanced, the 


[: is true that Denmark cannot com- 





Laundry Laboratory in Denmark. 
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‘husmoderskolen,’ as they are called, are 
very interesting. 

There are three 
Denmark. They are privately owned, 
but are under a certain amount of state 
supervision—that is to say, the state fixes 
the minimum of work that may be taught 
and gives the examinations to candidates 
for teaching certificates. The largest and 
most up-to-date of these is Den Suhrske 
Husmoderskole in Copenhagen. The work 
done there may be considered as fairly 
representative thta of all Denmark. 

Most important is the seminar, or two 


of these schools in 





would be left for it in the two years, 
therefore it had better be omitted en- 
tirely. Formerly an optional third year’s 
work was offered in clothing, but lack 
space 
tinued. 
Besides the seminar course, there are 


of necessitated its being discon- 


may be from 
ten months duration. These 
short courses are very popular—patron- 
ized mostly by prospective brides. Such 
a demand is not to be wondered at in a 
land of such excellent cooks, where eat- 
ing is taken as seriously as in Denmark. 


which 
in 


also short courses, 


four to 





A Foods Laboratory at Den Suhrske Husmoderskole. 


year course, which prepares the girls to 
teach cooking in the elementary schools 
and is comparable to our college courses. 
During the first year the students have 
these courses: Cookery, Cleaning (floors, 
furniture, etc.), Laundry (washing), 
Chemistry, Botany, Bacteriology, Physi- 
ology. The second year offers the fol- 
lowing: Fancy Cookery, Laundry (iron- 
ing and dry cleaning), Pedagogy (theory 
and practice teaching), Hygiene (includ- 
ing home nursing and child care), Diet- 
Budgeting, 
and Marketing. 
The second 
year’s work also 
includes several 
trips to the city 
markets and four- 
teen whole days 
spent in the Chil- 
dren’s Homes of 


etics, 


Copenhagen. You 
will notice that 
there are no 


courses offered in 
sewing. The rea- 
son is that the 
principal feels that 
it could not be 
properly taught in 
the little time that 


In the short courses the students de- 
vote most of their time to cookery. If 
they are to be there from four to six 
months sewing is optional, but ten 
months’ students must devote two days 
a week to sewing. To my regret, they 
were unable to show me any garments. 

The equipment is similar to that of an 
American school. Much* white enamel 
and white tiling give a crisp clean look 
to the kitchens and blue tile-top tables 
provide an attractive note of color. Gas 
stoves and ovens, with an occasional 
electric stove, are in general use. 

For the first month or so the cooking 
desks are arranged so that all the girls 
are cooking the same dish. After that 
the girls are organized “families” 
and the laboratories rearranged into a 
unit kitchen system. As in England, more 
time is given to the evolving of elaborate 
dishes than to the theory of foods. In 
Denmark, though, it is rare for a girl to 
from these schools as a servant. 


into 


go out 

On the day of my visit a group of 
girls had prepared a luncheon to which I 
was invited. The table was covered with 
an astonishing array of cold meats, salads, 
fish, jellied meats, and vegetables. The 
girls had a choice of beer or milk. Most 
of the dishes were elaborately garnished, 
equally delightful to look at and to taste. 
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ONSUMER 


DEFENSE ~ 


part of the 

Street scene is the vendor of 

huge bright and _ shiny, 
and blown up to five times the size of a 
man’s head. Perhaps you have 
bought one to take home, only to find 
out that when you puffed out your face 
to blow it up for little Nancy, you were 
somehow never able to get the balloon 
so big as the one you saw on the strect; 
and so you blew and blew until the 
thing popped, and Nancy howled, and you 
swore never again to buy anything on 
faith in the selling talk of an unknown 
peddler. If you would only stop to 
think, however, you would realize that 
practically all your buying—except per- 
haps in a field where you are a specialist 
—is done on the same basis. The shiny 
balloon-like decoy pictures of fruit in the 
advertisements bear exactly the same re- 
lation to what you will be able to buy 
as did the huge bait-balloon you could 
not resist. That gleaming dragon which 
eats up time, and space in the automobile 
blurbs is no more like the machine made 


N almost inevitable 
ballons, 


even 


of pieces of metal, cloth, and wood 
which develops coughs and_ ticks—the 
one you buy—than was your poor bal- 


loon like the one on display. Of course 
you do not believe anything the adver- 
tisements but how often have you 
not finest development. in 
its field”, the “greatest engineering ad- 


say 
bought “the 


vance of the century”, the “biggest bar- 
gain of the age”, only to discover that 
from 
the very imperfect goods, utensils, and 
machines with which you had previously 
filled your wants. 


your purchase was little different 


other 
consumer, and the natural conclusion is 
that the but 
his own inexpert judgment, based on his 


Your dilemma is that of every 


consumer has no resource 
and his friends’ experience, and his faith 
in the reputation of a firm. The home 
economist and_ the 
know the consumer’s 
than 


extension worker 


dilemma _ perhaps 
and are doing 
The 


Home Economics has done much valu- 


better anyone else 


what they can to help. 3ureau of 
able work with foods and farm products. 
The Home 
ciation has undertaken a tremendous task 
in trying t@ set up standards for con- 
Nevertheless, the pub- 
lished results of work done by both of 
these organizations 
tell what type 
nutritive; but 


American Economics Asso- 


sumers’ goods. 
g 


are general. They 


cereal product is most 
not which 


on the market gives most nutrition for 


of the brands 
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each cent of its cost or which has had 
valuable constituents baked, shot, fired, 
toasted, or steamed out of it, until little 
but a pleasant flavor remains. They tell 
what the correct maximum temperatures 
for ice refrigerators should be in a room 
temperature of seventy-five degrees; but 
do not state that probably less than one 
per cent of the ice refrigerators on the 
market can achieve these temperatures 
the given conditions, or which 
ones. State colleges and universities con- 
duct tests, but they, too, are not allowed 
to give information on branded articles 
by name. These agencies (like the Bu- 
reau of Standards, which must keep 
brand names out of any published test 
data) are too much hampered by tra- 
ditional restraints and taboos, due, per- 
haps, to fear of displeasing the state 
legislatures which hold the purse strings 
and which in turn tremble at the thought 
of having manufacturers’ support with- 
drawn. 

In the final analysis the consumer must 
try to help himself, and since an indi- 
voice would yg very = small 
against the roar of the commercial 
Moloch, he must, to be effective, sing his 
chorus. Re- 
organization 


under 


vidual 


complaints in Consumers’ 


search is an which  sup- 
plies a stage and parts of the equipment 
for the consumers’ attempts at making 
The beginnings of this 
like the 
hoy’s circus, where all local talent com- 
A few articles called 


himself heard. 


organization were very small 
bined in the barn. 
Consumers in lVonderland, appearing in 
The New Republic in 1927, had pointed 
out the consumer’s apparent helplessness 
in the face of incessant barrage on the 
have 
misstatements of 


who something to 


brazen 


part of. those 
from the 
“oyp” concerns and house-to-house can- 
the and misleading 
lures of national advertising. The au- 
Stuart and F. J. Schlink, 
began to receive letters of comment and 


sell 


vassers, to subtle 


thors, Chase 
questions, these growing in number when 
the articles came out in book form and 
attempt 
was 


to give real help to 
undertaken at White 
consisting in 


when an 
consumers 
Plains, the 
sending out to those requesting it, a list 
not 


cxperiment 


of commodities recommended and 
recommended. A nominal fee was charged 
the list to the cost of com- 
piling, printing, and mailing. The let- 
the widest and most sur- 
prising range of subjects. Two 
inent men wrote in that their particular 


for cover 


ters covered 


prom- 








By 
ELEANOR LOEB 
Consumer’s Research 


industries or professions, which had been 
shown up rather badly, had actually, in 
view of the facts, been treated rather 
mildly. One concern wrote in asking 
how cotton could be coated with silk 
(one of the trade practices, not always 
properly labeled, cited as leading to the 
confusion of the consumer) as they had 
for years been trying to perfect the pro- 
cess. A woman wanted the fad for white 
gold stopped since, she said, it was merely 
a trick to outmode old jewelry and in- 
crease the sale of new. Most of the 
writers were, however, either asking for 
information on specific products, or else 
retailing bits of their own experience or 
knowledge—complaints from housewives, 
test data from chemists and physicist, 
anecdotes from motorists. The mail was 
of all sorts and happily continued on 
such an informal basis even after the 
original club had passed its first grow- 
ing pains. 

Members are even willing to go to 
trouble in getting material. In 
one case, Consumers’ Research had 
stated in a bulletin that a certain make 
of cars was uncomfortably cramped in 
the driver’s seat. The sales office of the 
company objected. As the original in- 
formation had come from a member and 
been confirmed by an engineer who pre- 
ferred not to have his name published 
in connection the information, a 
member was asked to measure a number 
of cars. He wrote: “They (the measure- 
ments) were gathered in spite of laugh- 
ter, sales talk, and dignity and are rep- 
resentative enough, I hope, to be of use 
to you. The measurements tend 
to back up your competent expert and 
to confute the — sales department. 
Without doubt the was the 
smallest most front 
seat tried.” 

The first work was done without of- 
fices, without permanent staff, and after 
business hours or during lunch time. The 
movement has, however, grown until 
Consumers’ Research now has its own 
offices (for anyone who may be burning to 
join or to find out more about the organi- 
zation, the address is, 340 West 23rd Street, 
New York City, and the dues are still two 
dollars a year), about five thousand mem- 

(Continued on page 309) 
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AND ITS CARE 


Marie HULSER 


American Gas Association 


ECOMING acquainted with a mod- 

dern gas range doesn’t mean that 

one must familiar with 
intricacies or peculiarities. A good gas 
range merely requires understanding and 
proper operation—and it will not vary in 
its performance. 

To begin with, a gas range to be even 
considered should bear the Blue Star 
Seal of Approval of the American Gas 
Association, as an appliance which does 
not meet the laboratory’s requirements is 
not fit to be used and should never have 
been purchased. Fortunately few ranges 
are sold that do not carry this seal. 

The time and labor saving features are 
perhaps the most appreciated of the 
newer stove. In the old days there wasn’t 
a chance of leaving the kitchen for long 
at a time when a meal was cooking for 
fear the food would burn up, or cook 
too slowly, or just not progress properly. 
Now that is all done away with. The 
oven heat regulator on modern 
stoves has practically revolutionized cook- 
ing methods and given the housewife a 
freedom she never dreamed possible. 

This heat control is a simple enough 
device, which usually takes the form of 
a wheel at one side of the oven. Indi- 
cated on the wheel is a series of measured 
and controlled oven heats for every kind 
of oven baking and cooking. In addi- the 
tion to showing temperatures some indi- 
cators dishes for which 


become 


most 


oven at 


also show the 


Company 


Glenwood 
A modern gas range which should give 
well treated. 


Range 
long service. If 
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as long as desired. 





THE MODERN GAS RANGE 





they are appropriate. In any case, modern 
recipes indicate the proper temperature. 
The job of the regulator is to keep 


correct temperature 


necessary to cook the oven’s contents, for 


This is done auto- 
matically, through the 
operation of a ther- 
mostat. Thus, if it is 
desired to cook dinner 
in the 
say four 
o'clock, the 


oven between 
and six 
tempera- 
ture control can be 
set, the burner lighted, 
ind at exactly the 
time it is planned for 
will be 
cooked to a 
clock 


used as a 


the dinner 
finished 
turn. An alarm 
can be 
reminder of the lapse 
of time, or on some 


ranges now a time 
control is available in 
addition to the 
This 


control obviously has 


heat 


control. time 


3 


Tappan Stove Company 


An electric range, showing the heat regulators common on both gas 
and electric stoves of 


the newest model. 


will 
gas off at an 
the house- 


great advantages inasmuch as _ it 


automatically turn the 


appointed hour and save 


wife any necessity to rush home at a 
special time or to even bother remem- 
bering about her dinner cooking. 

The 


then give service which is unparalleled 


time and temperature controls 


They certainly 
make the work of cooking more attrac- 


in the history of cooking. 


tive since it is so much easier, and since 
the results are better and far more cer- 
tain than has ever been the case before. 

Oven insulation is another advantageous 
feature of the modern gas range, and by 


its very function makes a perfect com- 


bination with the oven heat regulator. 
All ovens are insulated to some extent 
by air spaces between the inner and 


outer walls, intended more to safeguard 


the oven against overheating than for 


any other purpose. But ranges are ob- 
tainable now that are especially insulated 
preventing 


constant 


for the definite purpose of 


loss of heat from the oven. A 
oven temperature is thereby made pos- 


sible, as well as a saving in fuel. Too, 


(Continued on page 305) 








Demonstration 





Versus Individual Manipulation 


HE subject, “Demonstration vs. 
Individual Manipulation in Home 
Economics,” may be more fully 
interpreted for discussion by forming the 
question, “Can satisfactory results be ob- 
tained in teaching manipulative processes 
of home economics by demonstration?” 
This question has come to the minds 
of those who are ever in search for the 
best teaching methods to meet particular 
needs of given situations and conditions. 
This particular need is an_ effective 
method of teaching home economics sub- 
ject matter in “single period” classes. 
Costs of education have mounted so 
rapidly that a good deal of experimenta- 
tion is being made to discover means 
by which may be reduced. 
In a number of cities investigations have 
been made to determine the relative value 
of the demonstration and the laboratory 
method of teaching high school science 
The results seem to justify the. belief 
that a good deal of work that we have 
done by the pupils 
even 


expenses 


assumed must be 


may be taught by demonstration 
more efficiently, and at much less expense. 

Whether satisfactory results may be 
obtained in teaching manipulative pro- 
cesses of home economics by demonstra- 
tion has not been proven by scientific 
research. An interesting study in the so- 
lution of this problem would be to com- 
pare the results attained in science classes 
with the subject matter taught, aims and 
objectives to be attained in home eco- 
nomics classes, to learn what in the dem- 
onstration lesson may lend itself to one 
as well as to the other. It would help to 
classify the type of lessons most suitable 
to the demonstration method. 

Many will agree that much of the sub- 
ject matter of home economics cannot be 
thoroughly understood from merely read- 
ing the printed page or hearing the 
explanation. Unless tne new procedure 
is demonstrated there is apt to be blind 
experimentation, resulting in 
material. Did you ever 
watch a threading a machine, 
handling biscuit dough, or bandaging an 
arm before she had ever had any train- 
ing or instruction along that particular 
problem? She fumbles around, learning 
by the “trial and error” method. You 
may have told her how but somehow she 
failed to get the idea. You may have 
asked her a question or two, you ex- 


waste of 
time and 


girl 


_*An_ address given before Department of 
Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics 
at Columbus, Ohio. 
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By Hortense Hurst 


Supervisor of Home Economics 
East Chicago, Indiana 


plained in more detail, but the verbal 
explanation did not suffice. Finally, you 
may have demonstrated the manipulation 
of the problem at hand and the girl im- 
mediately followed your demonstration. 

In order to prove further that demon- 
stration is an effective method of teach- 
ing new functions, we have but to review 
the method used in securing our general 
education. 
without thought of learning, man _nor- 
mally world about him. 
Some of this observation will be in the 
school plant but more often it will be 
outside of the school plant, distributed 
through the community, homes, streets, 
stores, factories, farms, woods, and the 
thousand portions of one’s environment. 
In the case of most functions, one needs 
to see them performed by others. It is 
what one observes othgrs doing that gives 
him the forms. He sees, for example, 
some one dress a fowl or bone a fish. 
Then he can dress a fowl or bone a fish. 
He may do it awkwardly at first, but the 
observation has given him his whole pat- 
tern. He simply works to that pattern 
until he can do it skilfully. Observation 
supplies the thing omitted in the instincts. 
Pictures, using the term to include all 
available kinds, provide us with another 
means of observation. They are specially 
valuable for giving one a visual imagery 
of details, both of things and of pro- 
cesses. Doubtless, pictures should be used 
in far greater abundance than is yet prac- 
ticable. Dr. Bobbitt says that where ob- 
servations in any field are easy, frequent, 
and -abundant, one normally and _ inevit- 
ably does much classification and general- 
ization without thought or effort. But 
where forces are intangible and difficult 
to see, and relations still more difficult, 
then the original, concrete observation 
tends to be lacking, and as a consequence 
the generalizations naturally do _ not 
chrystalize themselves out. Effort must 
be made in doing the original seeing. 
Therefore, demonstrations and observa- 
tions will be mainly for assistance in 
making the original concrete observations. 
He also says that the technique of em- 
ploying normal observational experiences, 
outside of certain laboratory and field 
work, is much undeveloped. That it is 


From early infancy onward, 


observes the 





our duty to search out the way and 
means of greatly augmenting it in amount 
and of making it thoroughly effective. 
Let us view another side of this ques- 
tion. We have emphasized the value of 
the demonstration in giving the pupil his 
pattern—the form of action. W. W. 
Charters in discussing the Project 
Method, says that the mind grows accord- 
ing to its patterns. But it will not grow 
without exercise of function. The pat- 
terns are not merely to be looked at. 
They are to be used. However good the 
pattern, one will not learn to sew a 
straight seam or produce a usable prod- 
uct until one runs a sewing machine often 
enough to be master of the many tech- 
niques of manipulation, or acquires some 
skill in the preparation of the product. 
The mind grows according as it is exer- 
cised. Ability to function is developed 
through normal exercise of function. One 
learns to do a thing through doing it. A 
thing will often be done crudely and 
awkwardly in the beginning. Skill will 
be developed by repetition. Should we 
take the class room period for demonstra- 
tion when shall the pupil acquire it? 


The advocates of the individual manip- 
ulation method assert that after the dem- 
onstration is viewed there is a wide zone 
of danger in carrying out the solution, a 
zone full of difficulties which may ruin 
the effectiveness of the performance. Nor 
can it be any more safely left to chance, 
they say, in the expectation that the stu- 
dent will pick it up for herself at some 
future time than can the learning of the 
theory. Manipulation is essential to a 
successful hold upon the subject. Manip- 
ulation, or the performance of the act, 
involves not only the theory and practice 
of the technique of performance but also 
the very essential desire to perform the 
act under home conditions. This making 
of the desire effective has, they say, a 
technique as difficult to learn and as 
necessary to be taught as the problem or 
desire comes when the performance 
has been developed beyond the stage 
of drudgery. Another point made by 
the advocates of individual method is 
that facts and principles are acquired 
only as they are needed in the perform- 
ance of the act. That it is, therefore, 
conceivable and likely indeed in actual 
operation, unless care is taken, that some 
important facts and principles will be 
omitted, and those studied will not be 
seen in their logical relation. 
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Typical Home Economics Equipment 
in the Public Schools 


——— of New York City 














This modern kitchen is found in the homemaking apartment of the 


These pictures are all of home economics apartment Theodore Roosevelt High School, Brona 


equipment in various high schools and are typical of 

those all over the city. Above is a classroom from 

the homemaking apartment m the Far Rockaway High 

School, Oueens, and the living room shown below is 
from the same apartment. 





oe | 4 i 




















This cooking class room is in the same building as the 
kitchen shown above, though not, of course, in the home- 
making apartment. 


All photographs appear by courtesy of the Bureau of Construction and Maintenance of the Board of Education of the City of New York and 
were taken by Walter Martin, Superintendent of School Buildings. 
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Vocational Training 


for Primary Grades 


Ti use of sewing machines in 
kindergarten and elementary grades 
may have once seemed a startling 
thought, but far-sighted educators have 
proved it both practical and advantageous. 
The well known theory that sewing, like 
other vocational subjects, should begin 
with machine work and, like other funda- 
mental studies, should begin in the 
elementary grades, may now be safely 
put into practice through the aid of a 
small sewing machine, especi- 


The practice of using these small sew- 
ing machines in elementary work forms 
habits essential to the best results when 
full sized sewing machines are used. 
These habits, begun in play, become deeply 
rooted and effectively eliminate the all 
too familiar irritation and expense now 
caused by lack of understanding or prac- 
tice on the part of the pupil. 

The educational value of this small 
sewing machine is unquestionably greater 


ANNA L. MILLER 


Educational Department 
Singer Sewing Machine Company 


One three inches deep, the other four 
inches deep, straight sides on selvage. 

Place semi-circle above complete circle; 
wrong sides out, with deepest semi- 
circle on top. 

Join with continuous seam. 

Turn to right side. 

Teaches rhythm of operation and provides 
practice in guiding, by supplying con- 
tinuous edge, requiring no stop until 
end meets beginning. 


NUMBER 2 





ally designed for little children. 
This small machine, measuring 
about 7 x 7 inches, is provided 
with a guard presser foot, 
which prevents little fingers 
from coming into contact with 
the needle at any point, and 
with a felt pad, which pro- 
tects the surface of the desk 
on which it is placed. It has 
plainly numbered _ threading 
points and is operated by turn- 
ing a hand wheel. 

It is the result of advice and 
suggestions submitted by lead- 
ing educators to the Singer 
Machine Company, 
who have been conducting an 
Educational Department de- 
voted to the interests and 
problems of teachers and 
schools. Through this com- 
bined effort a series of drills 
and graded projects have been 


Sewing 


developed which cover the 
operation of the machine, step 
by step, in a simple, under- 
These are 
available on application. 

While educational leaders in 
all parts of the country, have 
welcomed this new opportun- 
ity for development, those in- 
terested in vocational training 
for elementary grades and in 
Atypical Classes, find it par- 


standable way. 


following questionnaire, 


send the answers to us. 


CONAN 


WILL YOU HELP US? 


In an endeavor to summarize some facts concerning 
food buying habits in families, we are publishing the 
Will you give the questions 
to as many of your students as you can, and have them 
fill in the answers, or have their mothers do so? Then 
The information gained will 
help us, but it will also give you an insight into the 
buying habits in your community that should be of 
value in planning your course in foods and marketing. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. How many in yotr family? 
adults 
children 


2. Who does the marketing? 
3. How often is marketing done? 


every day? 
once a week? 
twice a week? 


4. What day is most food bought? 


Friday? 

Saturday? 

Middle of the week? 
How much sugar is bought at a time? 
How much coffee is bought at a time? 
How much flour is bought at a time? 
How much tea is bought at a time? 
. How much butter is bought at a time? 


10. How many eggs are bought at a time? 


SEWING BaG 

Cut two semi-circles 7% inches 
in diameter, 714 inches deep, 
with straight edges on sel- 
vage. 

Join pieces with continuous 
seam, beginning 1 inch be- 
low straight edges. 

Turn down straight edges 
about % inch and stitch. 

Insert cord in casing. 

Teaches guiding on given line. 


NuMBER 3 
DUSTING AND POLISHING 


GLOVES 
Outline hand on paper with 
fingers together, thumb 


spread. Using this as model, 
cut pattern of glove 9% 
inches long, 4 inches wide 
at fingers, 6 inches wide at 
thumb spread, curving down 
to 414 inches at wrist and 5 
inches at edge. 

Cut 2 forms of gingham and 
two forms of flannel—right 
and left. 

Join gingham and flannel with 
continuous seam. 

Turn down straight edges 
about ™% inch. 


NUMBER 4 
Hot Disu HoLper 








ticularly fitted to the needs. 

Sewing holds an absorbing interest for 
children under these groups, especially 
when combined with the use of a fascinat- 
ing mechanical toy which is at the same 
time an important educational tool. The 
child is enabled to complete simple, color- 
ful, useful articles quickly and with ease. 
This arouses creative instinct, stimulates 
pride in achievement, and fosters an 
eagerness for knowledge of the detailed 
tedious) 


technique (formerly thought 


when reached in higher grades. 
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than its simple construction or modest 
price would indicate, for many hope it 


will play a vital part in broadening the 
scope of home economics as well as in 
making a life habit of a very useful art. 
GRADED PROJECTS 
No. 1—Cover ror Hot Disn Pap 
(Demonstrate) 


Cut one circle 6% inches in diameter. 
Cut two semi-circles 61% inches in diameter. 








Cut two squares six inches in 
diameter. 


Mark one with vertical, horizontal, and 








diagonal lines, right side uppermost. 

Four thicknesses of flannel. 

Stitch these lines in contrasting or 
brightly-colored thread. 

Join plain square to three sides of this 
with right sides uppermost, catching in 
ends of one-inch loop of tape at one 
corner. 

Turn, bringing decorative chain-stitch 
uppermost and loop outside. 
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Lamained toy 
BOTANY WORSTED MILLS, Passaic, New Jersey 








An Educational Exhibiz, with 
Lastructions Raw Assembling, Sent 


to Home Fcomenslics Teachers 


Here is a practical, concrete, educational display that 
will assist in teaching home economics students the 
quality and texture of fine worsted fabrics. It visualizes 
in a graphic way the principal processes in the manu- 
facture of woolens and worsteds from the sheep’s back 
to the finished product. 


By enclosing the exhibit in a glass-front frame, it may 
be preserved for permanent exhibition purposes in 
future class work. 


The material for this exhibit with explicit directions 
for assembling will be sent you promptly without charge 
or obligation. Address Educational Department, Botany 
Worsted Mills, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Botany Worsted Mills of Passaic, N. J., constitute what 
is probably the largest single independent worsted plant 
in the world. Founded in 1889, Botany Worsted Mills 
manufacture woolen and worsted fabrics of the highest 
quality, which are employed in finished garments and 
sold, also, at piece goods counters of department stores, 
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“The 


T ceepeenbion 


of Wool 
Into Cloth’ 





















MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS! 
Blue prints for constructing a per- 
manent wood frame for this ex- 
hibit may be had for the asking. 
An excellent educational project 
for your manual training classes. 
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TWO HUNDRED FIFTH AVE, 


The Missouri Home Economics State 
News Letter tells of the great interest 
of the girls of the Springfield Senior 
High School in that state have in home 
economics. At the beginning of the sec- 
ond semester this past year, a course in 
home craft was started because of the 
fact that the needed an extra 
unit and that the girls were asking for 
more work from the home economics 
department. The course was started as 
an experiment with the idea that more 
classes would be added as the work de- 
veloped. Much to the amazement of the 
faculty seventy-five girls enrolled imme- 
diately. 

In order to learn how to the 
needs of the girls a questionnaire was 
submitted to the prospective members of 


seniors 


meet 


the class. The questions asked were as 
follows: 
(1) Why did you enroll for this 


course? 

(2) What is your hobby? 

(3) To what work are you looking 
forward for further study? 

Of the seventy-five girls enrolled fif- 
teen had able to take any 
home economics works because of other 
studies and the double period classes. 
For this ‘reason, the class is one period 
in length and offers one unit credit. 

The points which are being empha- 
sized are the attributes that make a girl 
more liveable in her home, and the eco- 
nomic and social problems that arise in 
the home. 

The course is offering an opportunity 
for real work and is arousing an interest 
in the problems that are selected for solv- 
ing. 


never been 





The Home Economics Department fur- 
nished one number of a pageant which 
was given by the Pasadena City Schools 
for Public Education week. The theme 
was “The Costumes of the Ages Repre- 
sent the Thinking of the Ages”. A spoken 
word, accompanied by the piano, inter- 
preted the theme to the audience. The 
number was divided into two parts, His- 
toric Costume and Modern Costume. The 
first part depicted the costumes of historic 
periods as reflecting the dominant social 
characteristics of their age. The Egyp- 
tian, Grecian, Middle Ages, 16th Century 
Empire, Second Empire, etc., were repre- 
The second part showed the 
influence of invention, economics, and 
democracy on the thinking of the people 
as reflected in their dress. It featured 
the feminine fashions of the 20th century 
as showing an increasing tendency for 
adaptation to the changing conditions of 
life. It was shown that costumes of 
ancient times would be intolerable to a 


sented. 
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Notes of Interest in the Field 


generation of women, most of whom are 


engaged in active pursuits. This part of 
the program was grouped around the 
clock showing the modern girl in costumes 
suitable for all occasions. At seven in 
the morning she was clad in pajamas; 
at nine, in house frocks; at ten, in beach, 
sport and street clothes; at two, in after- 
noon frocks, and at eight in party dresses. 
All of the historic and’ modern costumes 
were made in the department. 





It has been recently announced that 
the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College will add a department of ex- 
tension training for the purpose of giv- 
ing professional training to prospective 


agents, county home demonstration 
agents, and other extension workers. 
The general administration of this 


will be by the dean of agri- 
culture, the director of and 
the dean of home economics with a head 
of the department in charge. 

The technical subjects of the new 
courses will be given by the various de- 
partments of the college, while extension 
subjects are to be taught by persons who 
have had considerable training in exten- 
sion work. 

There will be two courses. One per- 
tains to successful heme making and the 
preparation of students for field work in 
home demonstration activities. Gradua- 
tion from this course will lead to the de- 
gree of bachelor of science from the 
school of home economics. The other 
curriculum includes extension training 
for county agents, but is made general 
enough so that other extension workers 
will be benefited by taking it, and also 
that the graduate can apply the knowledge 
obtained to any professional line in 
agriculture. The satisfactory completion 
of this course leads to the degree of 
bachelor of science from the school of 
agriculture. 

The extension training department of- 
fers the following courses: Visual educa- 
tion, result demonstration, history of ag- 
gricultural organizations and extension 
work, organization and methods in agri- 
culture, organization and methods in home 
demonstration 


division 
extension, 


demonstration 

The plan is 
to have both a man teacher and a woman 
teacher to handle the above phases of the 
extension training course. 


work, and 


practices and observations. 


New York State also shows how one 
teacher of Home. Management, Mrs 
Jaquelyn M. Haver of Kingston, New 
York, is successfully using her own 
apartment as the class project. 

The work is carefully planned, and 
various methods of cleaning, equipment 








necessary for use, cleansing agents and 
ways of using them, use of electrical 
appliances etc. are discussed before the 
girls start the actual work. She feels 
that the girls gain a clearer vision of the 
Homemaker’s work and that new ambi- 
tions and desires are instilled towards 
making more attractive arrangement of 
rooms. 





The State board of health of New 
Hampshire, through its division of ma- 
ternity, infancy, and child hygiene, has 
organized a course of seven lectures on 
personal, social, maternity, and child 
hygiene to be given each year for girls 
in the principal high schools, to be fol- 
lowed by a study course on the pre- 
school child. This action followed a re- 
port showing that, in 1929, 756 babies 
were born in the state to mothers be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty, 
and ten to mothers under the age of 
fifteen. During the same year, 195 girls 
under the age of eighteen, and 1,102 be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty 
were married. 


The Oregon Extension Service is issu- 
ing a series of 4-page printed circulars, 
entitled “Ten Lessons in Marketing”, to 
teach marketing methods to 4-H club 
members. The series covers the follow- 
ing subjects: What is marketing and 
what purpose does it serve? Assembling, 
inspecting, standardization; transporta- 
tion; preservation and storage; manu- 
facturing in relation to marketing; ad- 
vertising and selling; financing, risk 
bearing, insurance, and __ speculation; 
marketing agencies and their functions; 
methods of business organization—the 
cooperative association; and cooperative 
marketing—its difficulties and advan- 
tages. 


Miss Gertrude Zurer of New Haven, 
Connecticut, was awarded the graduate 
fellowship given by the National Board 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters for 
a year’s work on hcme safety from the 
standpoint of home management. Miss 
Zurer is a graduate of the Yale School 
of Nursing and has studied child hygiene 
in Zurich, Switzerland. Her work will be 
done at the School of Social Service 
Administration of the University of 
Chicago, under the direction of an ad- 
visory committee. 





Instruction for boys in home _ eco- 
nomics is now being given in forty- 
two states and more than seven thou- 
sand boys enrolled in high schools are 
taking such courses, according .to the 
Department of the Interior. In Tulsa, 
Okla., a year of home economics is re- 
quired for boys before they may graduate 
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“WHAT CAN | SERVE FOR 
MY NEXT BRIDGE PARTY?” 


Note: Any Domestic 


* Science teacher 

may have _ suf- 

ficient gelatine and _ litera- 

ture for her class if she will 

write on school stationery, 

stating quantity and when 
needed. 


We are often asked this question 
because every hostess likes to serve 
something different — something 
that will make guests say, ‘Oh, isn’t 
that delicious!” Our kitchens are 
constantly working out new recipes 
for all occasions, and will gladly 
help you solve any problem of en- 
tertainment, if you will write us. 

In the meantime, here are two 
recipes made with Knox Gelatine 
that are especially attractive for 
the bridge party; or, for that mat- 


AMONG THE 


BETTER 


ter, any occasion when you want 
something especially appealing to 
everyone. 


SPANISH CREAM 

(6 Servings) 
I level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine - 3 
cups milk - 4% cup sugar, scant + 4 teaspoonful 
salt - 1 teaspoonful vanilla - 3 eggs. 


Soak gelatine in the milk about five minutes. Place 
over hot water and when gelatine is dissolved add 
sugar. Pourslowly on the yolks of the eggs slightly 
beaten, return to double boiler and cook until 
thickened somewhat, stirring constantly. Remove 
from stove and add salt and flavoring, then add 
whites of eggs beaten until stiff. Turn into one 
large or individual molds, first dipped in cold water, 
and place in ice box. (This will separate and form 
a jelly on the bottom and custard on top.) Unmold 
and serve with whipped cream, sliced oranges or 
any fruit or fruit juice. 


Try the two recipes given here and you will 
still have enough gelatine left for two other 
delightful dishes of six servings each. 


THINGS OF LIFE 





There are no complications in using 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine. It comes 
to you plain, without any ready- 
made flavoring mixtures. You 
merely soak and dissolve the gela- 
tine, add your own pure ingredients, 
cool and serve it—ready for ban- 
quet or plain home meal. And you 
needn’t use the entire package at 
one time. It is good for four different 
desserts, salads or other combina- 
tions, for four different days in 


the week. Six generous servings 


of each. 


PINEAPPLE CHEESE SALAD 
(6 Servings) 

1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine - 
\ cup cold water - 4 cup boiling water - % cup 
grated cheese « 1 cup crushed pineapple, canned - 
1 tablespoonful sugar - Few grains salt + Ye cup 
cream or evaporated milk, whipped. 
Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes and 
dissolve in boiling water; add sugar, salt and 
pineapple. When it begins to stiffen, beat in the 
cream and cheese. Turn into small wet molds. 
Chill and when firm unmold and serve on lettuce 
leaves with mayonnaise—sprinkle the mayonnaise 
with chopped red or green peppers. 
Mail the coupon for the Knox Recipe Books 
which answer any possible question about 
desserts, salads, candies, meat and fish dishes 

and other dainties. 


KNOX <& te real GELATINE 


FOR DESSERTS AND SALAD 








KNOX GELATINE, 111 KNOX AVENUE, JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 


My name is... 


PLEASE SEND ME FREE COPIES OF YOUR RECIPE BOOKS. 


My address i 


Secesees 


My grocer’s name is... 
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The Detroit Dairy Council has pre- 
pared for distribution a group of food 
models, printed on 3-ply cardboard of 
the toughest quality. There are 123 in- 
dividual models in each set, and their 
construction makes it possible to cut them 
out and mount them on slats on wooden 
blocks, or in any other way desired. Com- 
binations without number may be set up 
to demonstrate principles of diet, meal 
arrangement, etc. 

The complete sets contains 15 cards 
11x14 inches, bearing the 123 models. 
Sufficient models are included to display 
a set-up of a day’s menu of three meals 
in the normal or abnormal type of diet 
at one time. Three duplicate models are 
given for foods which are repeated at 
each meal, such as milk and butter. 

On the back of each model is given 
the calorie value, weight, and the pro- 
portional content of each food element. 

As illustrative materials for both nor- 
mal and abnormal diets, these food mod- 
els with their natural colorfulness and 
exact composition, adapt themselves 
readily to many uses. In the teaching 
of foods, nutrition and dietetics the food 
models will be useful for high school, 
college and hospital classes. 

The models will serve as attractive 
aids to children in the practice selection 
of an A lunch. The breakfast project 
in the elementary grades becomes real, 
because children like to arrange and 
make their selections from these colorful 
reproductions. 

For lecturers, demonstrators, and teach- 
ers of health, the food models are con- 
venient and attractive in setting up any 
of the following diets: Health promoting 
diets; dentistry preventive diets; mal- 
nutrition and constipation diets; weight 
increasing, weight reducing and diabetic 
diets. 

The models will greatly aid the clinic 
patient to more readily grasp the need 
for exactness and careful calculation in 
the preparation of his own diet. 


The August issue of the Extension 
Service Review publishes an interesting 
account of the ingenuity used by Marion 
K. White, nutritional specialist, and 
Flora L. Carl, county home demonstra- 
tion at large in making food models for 
an exhibit train used by the extension 
service in Missouri. This is as follows: 

“The train went out in the height of 
summer heat. As there were no screen- 
ing facilities, real food was impossible. 
Wax models of fruit, which showed to 


good advantage, were obtained. Milk, as 
usual, was preserved with formalde- 
hyde in the half-pint bottles. Butter 


squares were cut from a yeilow soap that 
was excelleni in its color. Whole-wheat 
bread was shown by cutting oblong tan 
rubber sponges in half and painting the 
surface with brown water colors to give 
a shaded appearance. This was the best 
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model made. Broiled steak was shown, 
using a dark, red-brown sink stopper 
as the foundation. This was cut in the 
proper shape for a serving; a real bone 
from a steak was broiled in preservative 
and strong soap; painted, and carefully 
fitted into the rubber. There was no 
mistaking what this represented. Baked 
potato was shown by using a real potato 
shell filled with tinted cotton. The chef 
on the train baked a fresh potato for the 
exhibit daily so that the drying out 
wasn’t detrimental to appearance. 

Cream-of-pea soup was made from 
boiled soap mixtures to which was added 
milk of magnesia and fruit coloring. A 
few soaked dried peas floated on the 
surface. These were changed occasionally 
throughout the two weeks the train was 
out. Oatmeal was also made of soap, 
with real oatmeal added. The surface 
of this was moistened before each show- 
ing to keep it fresh looking. Baked cus- 
tard was made by inserting a piece of 
cardboard covered with yellow oilcloth 
in the top of a custard cup. This was 
“browned” a little with paint and a tiny 
bit of glue held a flecking of cinnamon in 
place. Nutmeg was tried, but the cinna- 
mon worked better.” 


The North Carolina Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents’ Association and the State 
federation of home demonstration clubs 
have established a student loan fund of 
nearly $700, which will be used to help 
worthy 4-H Club girls attain a college 
education in home economics. This fund 
is in honor of Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon, 
the assistant director, as a mark of af- 
fection for her lifelong work in behalf 
of farm women and girls. The State 
federation of home demonstration clubs 
has charge of administering the fund to 
help rural girls prepare themselves for 
lives of usefulness to the State. 


Suggestions for a Contract 
for a Home Project 


You will have many questions to ask 
concerning home projects and home prac- 
tice. An attempt has made to 
answer some of the questions most fre- 
quently asked. 


been 


1. Why are home projects generally ac- 
cepted as part of the required course 
in Homemaking) Education? 
The aim of a vocational course in 

homemaking is to help the high school 

girl develop those skills needed by one 
who manages a home successfully. The 
course of study followed in the class 
room gives much information that has 
do with the how and the why of 
various phases of homemaking. At school 
you learn how to perform certain home- 
making activities but unless you have an 
opportunity of repeating these activities 
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until you have developed a_ fair. degree 
of skill you will soon forget what you 
have learned. Through home practice and 
home projects you should become quite 
skillful in a large number of homemaking 
activities. Write a paper of 200 words 
on how to learn through home practice. 


2. What is the difference between home 
practice and a home project? 

Home practice is a term used to de- 
scribe that form of home work that is 
done in order to gain skill in some 
specific job such as making muffins, mak- 
ing a bed, washing dishes. At school 
you learn how the job is done, but have 
no opportunity to repeat the process until 
you can do it rapidly and well. Make 
a list of jobs that might be undertaken 
at home as home practice. 


The home project includes much more 
than home practice. In home practice 
you have only one job to do, while a home 
project will involve a series of jobs. For 
example, you have chosen as a home 
project, planning and serving a meal. 
What are the jobs you will have to do? 
Some of them will be: 


(a) Making a menu to meet the needs 
of the faraily group. 

Marketing to secure the necessary 
supplies. 


(b) 


(c) Learning how to prepare all the food 
to be served. 

(d) Preparing several dishes for the 
meal. 

(e) Planning to have all the food ready 
at the right time. 

({) Laying the table. 

(g) Serving the meal—duties as hostess 


or mother’s assistant. 
(h) Taking care of food after meal. 
(i) Washing the dishes. 
(j) Putting the dining room and kitchen 
in order. 
(k) Accounting for the cost of the meal. 
Perhaps through home practice you 
will have gained some skill in doing most 
of these jobs. If so, your home project 
will become largely a matter of manage- 
ment, and will give you an opportunity 
What are 
some other home projects that might be 
carried out by this class? What is meant 
by managerial skill? 


3. What are 
chosen home project? 

In the first place you should find a real 
problem that you would like to solve. In 
selecting a problem, you should carefully 
decide whether the one chosen will be 
of the greatest possible value to you and 
your family. It certainly should include 
some worth while jobs that have to do 
with the homemaking activities in your 
home, and which will help you.to develop 
some managerial skills in homemaking. 


to develop managerial skill. 


the essentials of a well- 


Home Economics News Letter, 
West Virginia. 
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Best 


OFFEE 


comes out in the brew 





EVEN the best coffee will not yield its finest flavor unless it is 
properly coaxed out. So—a big responsibility rests with the 
cook. It is her brewing which determines whether the coffee 
will be clear, deliciously rich-flavored and aromatic — or 
muddy, flavorless and bitter. Are you giving your coffee the 
best treatment? 


See how your method compares with scientific standards, 
established after three years of research at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Send for the free booklet, “Scientific 
Coffee Brewing,” in which the late Miss Helen Louise 
Johnson, noted home-economics expert, makes their findings 
available for you. 

It settles many disputes regarding the chemistry, structure 
and physiological effects of coffee. It gives you their conclu- 
sions after an exhaustive study of all available articles on 
coffee, and the results of laboratory experiments. It shows you 
how to buy and brew coffee economically. 


You'll find the booklet will assure you finer flavored coffee 
always. Just mail the coupon below for a free copy. 
BRAZILIAN-AMERICAN COFFEE PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
11 Water Street, New York City 
Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, ‘Scientific Coffee Brewing.” 


Name 


Address — 








Corrections 


The following corrections should be 
made in the list of Suggestions to 
Teachers Regarding Sources of Ma- 
terial published in our September, 
1930, issue. We suggest that these 
corrections be clipped and attached 
to your copy. 

Page 266 No. 127 Pet Milk Company. 
Add sentence “Directions for the use 
of whipped evaporated milk”, follow- 
ing sentence ending “for the expert 
use of evaporated milk”. 

Page 268 No. 161. The Esmond Mills. 
Under heading h colors should read 
“pink or blue” Price should be 10 
cents instead of 25. 

Page 279 No. 209. Items d, e and f 
appearing under No. 205—Standard 
Gas Equipment—should have been 
listed under 209—The Woman’s Press. 
These are 
d. Food Charts—10x14 in colors. $1.00 
e. Foot Posters, a set of five, 21x28. 

$1.00 
f. Write for free health folder. 

Page 279 No. 205. The text on second 
column of text on page 279 should 
follow after words “cooking methods” 
at end of first column of text. 

Page 267 No. 141. The material offered 
by Bemberg as free should read: Item 
C, $1.00, with which is sent three 
large fabric swatches and complete 
material for a lesson project, includ- 
ing items a. to f. inclusive. 


Interpreting the Content of 
Home Economics Courses 
(Continued from page 285) 


Many opportunities come within the 
school year for the girls of our depart- 
ments to render group service to the 
school. Such service can be rendered 
through the club group as extracurricu- 
lar activities or through the class room 
practice. Exhibits need to be presented 
to the patrons, visitors directed through 
the school, costumes made, banquets 
served, new equipment selected, appropri- 
ate dress for school demonstrated, good 
health habits advocated, clean-up cam- 
paigns launched. Any home economics 
department may well capitalize these in- 
terests and, while developing a working 
philosophy of every-day life within the 
school group, demonstrate general ef- 
ficiency in every task. Such a body of 
ideals, interests, understandings, and 
purposes can be organized and released 
through practical projects as will elevate 
home economics education from the mere 
acquisition of manipulative skill to the 
field of cultured education. The school 
banquet need never stoop to the level of 
a “mere feed” nor the order for costumes 
become routine sewing if the home eco- 
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nomics teacher, with foresight and vision, 
can offer to the school through the 
trained service of her girls not only ma- 
nipulative skill but co-operation with 
resourceful ideas and effective practice. 

Standard products of advanced techni- 
cal courses have many values when of- 
fered for sale to a critical public. A 
girl who has satisfied her customer and 
can wrap her product, place it in a labeled 
box, and hand it over the counter in a 
businesslike manner will feel the power 
of her own achievement. This achieve- 
ment will not only prepare for vocational 
opportunities in wage-earning occupations 
but it will develop the individuality and 
self-respect of a girl and guide her in 
selling her own personality. The com- 
mercial product of the class room must 
always meet a very high standard of 
workmanship else the educational value 
will be sacrified at a great loss. If we 
are to train our girls for wage earning, 
they, as professional women in educa- 
tion, we need to become acquainted and 
associated with successful women in 
business. They have much to give to us 
and we, in turn, may interpret the pur- 
poses of our life work to them. 


The school lunch room under the man- 
agement of the home economics depart- 
ment can afford an excellent opportunity 
of interpreting some of the general ob- 
jectives of instruction. However, this 
will require much thorough organization 
else the task will j;revert to a low level 
of manual labor without skilled work- 
manship. The home economics teacher, in 
directing her staff, can reflect business 
abglity, thorough preparation for the re- 
sponsibility, and refinement in meeting the 
public. Her position will command re- 
spect and co-operation from student body 
and faculty. The position as student 
helper in the lunch room can become a 
job demanding thorough training for per- 
sonal efficiency and the ability to reflect 
the ideals and spirit of the school. Stu- 
dents receiving instructions of how to 
do practical tasks thoroughly and ef- 
fectively learn to appreciate the value of 
such information. 

The home economics department has an 
excellent opportunity to co-operate with 
other departments in the school. A 
weekly faculty social hour may become 
established through the initiative of the 
home economics teachers. Through this 
means teachers in other departments will 
become more interested in the results of 
such instruction and will respect the abil- 
ity of the home economics teacher to 
accomplish her work. 

Opportunities for interpretation of 
values of practicat education are unlim- 
ited and will be understood only as we 
have faith in our mission and respect 
the dignity and power of such training 
toward efficient and wholesome partici- 
pation in the activities of every-day living. 








Planning a Budget 


(Continued from page 286) 


cause it enables them to establish a well 
planned center at a reasonable cost and 
gives them an understanding of the 
future scope of the department. The 
need for expert salesmanship arises when 
it is necessary to sell the idea of the 
budget plan in schools where Homemak- 
ing departments have been already estab- 
lished with no financial plan. Each school 
system must be considered individually 
and the approach must be psychologically 
correct in order to be successful. This 
approach may be made by the teacher 
through the principal to the Board of 
Education, or the teacher in some states 
may ask assistance from the State Edu- 
cation Department. If the teacher has 
a definite plan on hand, she will be able 
to present this when the psychological 
moment arrives. 


As has been indicated, the plan in its 
original form is only tentative. The 
function is to present to school officials 
a plan for consideration. The Board of 
Education is free to accept or reject this 
or to return it to the teacher with the 
request for revision on a lower expendi- 
ture. In any case, the Board is given 
an idea of the needs of the department 
and has a basis upon which to make a 
definite ‘appropriation. If the plan is re- 
turned to the teacher with a lower ap- 
propriation than that for which she asks, 
it is then her job to rework her budget 
on the basis of the amount allowed. 
Through this system both the teacher 
and the Board of Education gain satis- 
faction, for there exists a definite under- 
standing of the amount to be spent. 


In New York State, one of the objec- 
tives of the Bureau of Home Economics 
in the State Education Department for 
this last year has been to place all Home- 
making departments on a budget system. 
This aim will not be completely attained 
for several years, because we believe that 
such a change in policy should be grad- 
ual. A definite program has been or- 
ganized with this object in view. The 
teachers in the state are acquainted with 
this program by means of local group 
conferences, individual conferences, and 
news letters. The principals of the 
schools also receive typed material on 
the budget. We reach the seniors in the 
teacher training institutions through group 
meetings so that as they assume teaching 
responsibilities they are familiar with this 
plan. The results of the plan during this 
year have been encouraging. Because of 
the publicity which has been acquired, re- 
quests are now coming to us from 
Boards of Education and teachers for 
material on the financial organization of 
departments. 
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al Harsc for Efficiency”’ gives the result of years of 

m expert research and experiment in making wholesome, 

he health-building food with Evaporated Milk. In measuring 

2 calories, texture and taste have not been neglected. The book 

is will be useful to every person who has to prescribe or prepare 

. or give instruction about food. It contains many balanced 

n menus—for children and for adults. The caloric content of 

: table portions of food is given. There are extraordinary recipes. 

4 We will send the book without charge. Teachers may have 

i numbers of the book for classes. 

: Evaporated Milk is pure, fresh milk concentrated, homo- 

od genized and sterilized. Tested by scientists in non-commercial 

‘ laboratories, tried and proved by specialists in practical ex- 
periments, itisopen to nodoubtor question as to its wholesome- 

A ness for every milk use. These are its extraordinary qualities: 

ir 

4 } a Complete freedom from harmful germ or bacterial life. 

d 

t a, More easily digested than either raw or pasteurized milk. 

& 

. 3. The extra richness—more than twice as rich as ordinary 

‘ milk—is most useful for these purposes: 

p slidiaie ; 

d a. To put more milk in the diet through cooked foods. 

e 

n b. To use in place of cream, giving the important food 

elements of whole milk 

‘ C. When concentrated food is needed, to use undiluted. 

: a 

; ee =o 


A EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION, 203 North Wabash, Chicago, Illinois 
l 
Send me a copy of ‘‘ Eating for Efficiency”’ Nain 
PHE-1030 
Address _......-..-- - _— City eee encecccccces RE RL LAS SOR Ae Re 
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Foot Health and Posture 
(Continued from page 289) 


equal amount of attention to the tires of 
the human body, your shoes? 

Shoes require careful attention—daily 
care—if they are to give you the service 
and comfort you anticipate when fitted 
at the shoe store. From the standpoint 
of perfect foot health, shoes should 
not be worn longer than six hours’ 
at a time. After that period they 
have become saturated with the secre- 


feet. 


tions of the They require a 
chance to dry out, aerate. Germs 
require three conditions to spread de- 
struction throughout the entire system. 
These are heat, moisture, and darkness. 
These conditions are present in your 
shoes. In all, feet receive less than five 
minutes pure oxygen during the average 
twenty-four hours. If you expect your 
feet to continue in health, or to obtain 
foot health, you must allow them periodi- 
cal treatment by the chiropodist or podia- 
trist, daily treatment in the home, stock- 
ings that are amply roomy at the toes, 


to 








One of the most important virtues a 
towel can have is usually taken on faith. 
As a matter of fact, absorbency varies 


materially in two apparently similar towels 


This was graphically shown by recent 
tests in which small squares of fabric cut 
from towels of equal grades made by lead- 
ing manufacturers were laid carefully on 
the surface of the water in a large glass 
container. The Cannon towel fabric soaked 
up moisture and sank to the 
at Other fabrics 


some 


bottom al 
most once. seemed im- 
to 
almost dry state for as long as ten minutes. 
their name for 
good They the skin 
effectively, thirstily. Other tests, of value 
and weight and wear, confirm the absorb- 
ency test and give just as definite reasons 
for their universal popularity. 

Some interesting facts 
from both style and hygienic standpoints, 
are discussed in a helpful booklet entitled, 
“10 kinds of baths.” Write for your copy 
today. . . . Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth 
Street, New York City. 


pervious water, floating in an 


Cannon towels deserve 


service. dry gently, 


about towels, 


These are the Cannon towels that 


shop. 
from 25 cents to $2.50.) 


TO TEST ABSORBENCY IN TOWELS 


captivated Fifth 
all-over colors and modernized designs—with 
They have two right sides, two bright sides—both equally decorative. 
are maize, jade, orchid, peach, rose, turquoise ] 
Values- -39 cents, 49 cents and more for the. face towels—at your own store or 
(Cannon towels may be had in other styles, to suit any taste, at prices 

















Avenue. 
cloths and bath 


They come 1m 
mats to match. 
New colors 
Typical Cannon 


ace 


guaranteed fast. 











CANNON MILLS, Inc., 


taining the latest health 
No obligation, of course. 
Name 





Write for this new booklet. 
It helps make every bath a joy and a tonic! 


70 Worth St., New York City. 


Please send me your free booklet, “10 kinds of baths,” con- 
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ideas about bathing—and about towels. 








































and, most important of all, shoes of cor- 
rect design, correctly fitted. 

When shoes are not in use they should 
be kept on shoe trees that are the same 
last as the shoes. The heels must be 
kept straight at all times, otherwise the 
shoes will lose their shape. In damp or 
rainy weather wear rubbers to protect 
shoes from water. 

When shoes require repairing they 
should be taken to a reputable shoe re- 
pairer where they will be rebuilt under 
similar conditions to those in which they 
were originally made. 

When buying shoes the purpose for 
which they were made should be deter- 
mined and the shoes should be worn 
only for that purpose. 

High heeled footwear is causing the 
present generation of women to throw 
their knees forward, their spinal columns 
into a partial letter “S,” and resulting in 
many bodily ills not usually traced to im- 
proper shoes. 

Imagine a post twelve inches thick 
standing on end with a wedge two inches 
thick placed under one side. The post 
would lean forward and fall to the 
ground. This wedge is an example of 
high heeled shoes and if the persons who 
wear them did not bend their knees and 
throw the abdomen forward, thus caus- 
ing an excessive curve in the spine, the 
human being would fall in exactly the 
same manner as the post would tip. 

Several roads lead to ill health when 
this style shoe is worn. First, when the 
knees are continually thrown forward 
while standing or walking, muscles in the 
leg contract and there results a chronic 
lack of proper co-ordination among these 
muscles. This ultimately results in in- 
stability while walking or using the stairs. 
Should the overtaxed muscles relax com- 
pletely for an instant, as they sometimes 
do, the victim falls. Weak foot or flat 
foot is another result of this style shoe. 
Then, too, many stomach ailments have 
been traced directly to high heeled shoes. 
It is not surprising when one considers 
what nerves originate in the section 
of the spine affected by the effort to 
maintain equilibrium. 

High heeled shoes are designed pri- 
marily for dress occasions and should 
not be worn when standing or walking 
for long periods at a time. There is no 
danger in wearing high heeled shoes 
when they are worn for the purpose for 
which they were originated. 

It would be almost impossible to over- 
emphasize the value of proper posture 
and the position of the feet. It is the 
keynote of all correction and the more 
the wearer is willing to assist the cor- 
rective features of a shoe by this atten- 
tion, the quicker and more permanent the 
relief. 

(Continued on page 310) 
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The Modern Gas Range 


and Its Care 
d (Continued from page 293) 


with the heat kept inside of the oven, 


fe the kitchen is cool the year around. 
e 
r Care of the Range 
t 
The care of the modern gas range dif- 
. fers a great deal from that given one of 
‘ the old models. And if consistently cared 
; for and properly adjusted whenever 
: necessary, the appliance should last in- 
definitely, always giving perfect service. 
7 Cleaning Enamel 
The enamel of a range will need wash- 
ing every so often to freshen the appear- 
: ance of the stove and sometimes to re- 
move stains that have come as a result 


of food spattering. Remember, however, 
that enamel is breakable unless handled 
properly. The enamel should not be 
washed while hot. There is a chance 
that it will crack since the water will 
cool the enamel so much faster than the 
cast iron or steel, to which it is fused, 
cools off. This applies to oven linings 
as well as all outside enamel. 

A soapy water bath and a soft cloth 
polish will, in most cases, be sufficient to 
keep the enamel spotless. For real dis- 
colorations that do not respond to soap 
a little baking soda rubbed on with a 
damp cloth, or kerosene applied with a 
cloth should have results. It is not ad- 
visable to use a cleaning powder that con- 
tains coarse grit. In time the glazed 
finish of the enamel would be worn off, 
leaving the surface porous and spotty. 





Cleaning and Care of the Burners 


Burners that are kept clean will quite 
naturally give better service than those 
that are clogged with spilt food or 
greases. And it is quite a simple matter 
to keep the burners free and spotless. 
Once a month enamelled burners can be 
boiled in a strong solution of washing 
soda. It is very easy to remove the 
burners for this washing process. After 
they have been removed they should be 
first brushed off so that all loose par- 
ticles will be removed. A small long 
wire handled brush, similar to the type 
used for cleaning a percolator spout, can 
be inserted in the air intake and all the 
dust and dirt removed from the inside 
of the burner. 

After the boiling the burners should 
be thoroughly dried before being put back 
on the stove. To dry them quickly they 
can be placed upside down in a heated 
oven. 

Burners that are not enamelled can be 
kept clean and new looking by rubbing 
them once a week with a cloth dipped in 
machine ‘oil. 
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their small brothers and 


Cleaning and Care of the Ovens 


The oven, if enamelled, may be cleaned 
in the same manner as the outside of the 
range. If, however, the oven is of cast 
iron, it can be kept bright and clean 
with an occasional wiping over with a 
cloth dipped in machine oil. 

Particular care should be taken when 
using the oven to see that the burners 
are supplied with sufficient air for com- 
bustion. It is a good practice to leave 
the oven door open for a few moments 








after lighting the gas, until the oven is 
slightly heated. This establishes proper 
heat circulation and also carries off any 
condensed moisture which might, in time, 
cause rusting of the oven lining. 
Following these few instructions for 
care of the gas range and making proper 
use of the new accessories should result 
in better service over a longer period of 
time. Important adjustments, however, 
should be made by the local gas com- 


pany, who extend this service willingly. 





HE bottle-babies 
of 1930, and all 


sisters to come, are lucky 
indeed. They will benefit 
from the discovery, by some 

of the world’s gréatest authori- 
ties on infant-feeding, of the 

extraordinary super-digestibility 
of unsweetened evaporated milk 
* * Carnation Milk, known to every 
housewife, is simply unsweetened 
evaporated milk of highest quality, 
so you see that every baby may now 
have this better milk * * Two things 
make Carnation far easier to digest 
than raw, boiled, or pasteurized milk. 
First, it is heat treated, which causes 
the formation of very fine, soft, 
flaky curds, instead of the tough, 
solid lumps formed by ordinary 
milk. Second, it is “homogenized’’-- 
the raw milk’s coarse fat globules 
ground up into tiniest particles, mar- 
velously easy to assimilate * * Car- 
nation has all the nutritional value 
of the very best bottled milk—all the 
protein, fat, carbohydrates, minera!s, 





“From 
Contented Cows” 
on the 
label means 
unsweetened 
EVAPORATED 
MILK 


of highest quality 























vitamins. The 
supplements 

needed are those now 
given with any milk— 
such as orange or tomato 
juice and cod-liver oil. Noth- 
ing is taken out of this milk 
except part of the natural water. 
Nothing is added * * Carnation 
is obtained from selected herds of 
Contented Cows, and prepared for 
your use with all the scientific care 
that thirty years’ experience has 
taught. Here is pure, wholesome, 
nutritious milk ; always safe, because 
sealed and sterilized, with its con- 
trolled uniformity protecting the 
baby’s health from tHe upsets so 
often caused by milk of varying 
quality * * Let us send you our new 
book, just published—“Baby-Feed- 
ing Simplified.” If you would like 
to know why Carnation is better for 
cooking too, ask for the Carnation 
Cook Book also * * Address Carna- 
tion Company, 1065 Carnation Build- 
ing, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin; or 
1165 Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; or Aylmer, Ontario. 


and 
y only 


wa Cows 
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© 1930, C. Co. 














Recent Books 


of Interest to Home Economics Teachers 


Food and Nutrition 
A Book of Hors d’Oeuvres 


Lucy G. Allen. $1.75 
Card Index System of Cookery 
Helen I. Borrowman. $2.00 


Cards with index and metal container. 


Choice Candy Recipes 
Lucy G. Allen. 2.00 


Choice Recipes for Clever Cooks 
Lucy G. Allen. $2.0 
yood 


classes. 


material for advanced cookery 


Elementary Home Economics 
Mary L. Matthews. $1.40 


Foods and Home Making 
Carlotta Greer. $1.80 
A good book for junior and_ senior 
high schools. Questions and suggested 
problems are given at the end of each 
chapter. 

Food Study for High Schools 
Mabel Wellman. $1.50 


Food. Its Preparation and Plan- 


ning 
Mabel Wellman. $1.40 
A new edition, rewiilten from the 


author’s earlier book. 


Food Purchasing for the Home 
Ruetta Day Blinks and Willetta 
Moore. $3.00 
Good as reference material for advanced 
high school students. 

Food, Health and Vitamin 
R. H. A. Plummer and Violet 
Plummer. $1.20 

Junior Food and Clothing 
Kate Kinyon and Thomas Hop- 
kins. $1.60 


Excellent for junior high school classes. 


Marketing and Housework Manual 


S. Agnes Donham. $2.00 
New cdition with illustrations and ex- 
cellent charts. 

Nutrition 
Walter Eddy. $2.50 


Describes the problem of nutrition in 
clear and simple language. A good 
book for high school students. 


Nutrition in Health and Disease 


Lenna Cooper, Edith Barber and 
Helen S. Mitchell. 


A good reference book for older high 
school students, simply written and 
interesting. Primarily 
text-book for nurses. 


Newer Knowledge of Nutrition 


E. V. McCollum and N. Sim- 
monds. 25 
Reference for teachers and older stu- 
dents. 

Patty Pans 


Florence La Ganke. $1.75 


Good for elementary cooking classes. 
Written in almost story form. 


intended as a . 


Seven Hundred Sandwiches 
Florence A. Cowles. $1.75 
A well classified recipe book for mak- 
ing every type of sandwich. Especially 
good for cafeteria or lunch room work, 
though recipes are not written in large 
quantity. 


The Most Nearly Perfect Food 
Samuel J. Crumbine and James 


A. Tobey. $2.50 
A weil written and interesting book 
about milk. Should be a good text 


book for high school students. 


Table Service and Decoration 
Lilian Gunn. $1.50 
Good for general foods classes. 

Table Service 
Lucy G. Allen. 


Revised, illustrated edition. 


$1.75 


Clothing and Textiles 
Art in Home and Clothing 


Trilling & Williams. $1.96 
A Century of Fashion 
Jean Philippe Worth. $7.50 


The history of the house of Worth, 
written by a son of the founder. In 
addition to being a biography, the book 


is a good history of style and materials. 


Clothing for Women 
Laura I. Baldt. 


Elements of Costume Design 
Downs and_ Florence 

88 cents 
A book for high school students. Ex- 
ercises ‘are gi¥en at the close of each 
chapter. 


The Fundamentals of Sewing 
Carrie C. Ingalls. $1.60 


For junior high school work or vaca- 
tional classes. 


The Sewing Book 


$3.00 


Blanche E. Hyde. $2.50 
Textile Fibers, Yarns and Fabrics 

Helen A. Bray. $2.50 
Economics of Fashion 

Paul H. Nystrom. $6.00 

Health and Hygiene 

Eat and Be Happ 

Josiah Oldfield. MM. D: $1.50 


An gg gee A written little book that 
should be useful to supplement health 
talks and lessons. 


Health Essentials 


Aldress, Aldinger and _ Gold- 

berger. $1.60 
Health Science and Health Educa- 
tion 

W. Alfred Buice. $3.00 


Excellent reference material for teachers 
or for college students. 
Home Care of the Sick 


Norma Selbert. 
Good and non-technical. 


$1.00 


Improvised Equipment in the 
Home Care of the Sick 
Lyla Olson. $1.25 


Science and the Way to Health 
J. Mace Andress and Maude A. 


3rown. $1.00 
Topical Sources for Personal Hy- 
giene 

Jesse F. Williams. $1.00 


Textbook of Chemistry for Nurses 
and Students of Home Economics 
Annie L. MacLeod. $2.50 


Home Management 


Junior Home Problems 
Kate Kinyon and Thomas Hop- 
kins. $1.00 
Junior high school text or reference. 


Problems of the Family 


Willystine Goodsell. $3.50 
Feeding the Family 
Mary Swartz Rose. $5.00 


A new edition of this book with attrac- 
tive colored illustrations. 

Problems in Home Living 
Margaret Justin and Lucile Rust. 


$2.00 
Social Aspects of Homemaking 
Willie M. Bomar. $1.28 


Good for junior high school classes. 


The Shopping Book 
William H. Baldwin. $2.50 
Good Helpful information for the shop- 
per in general and an aid in developing 
judgments in buying. 

The Farmer’s Standard of Living 
E. L. Kirkpatrick. $2.00 
A well written and interesting book 
based on six years of scientific study 
of family living. Excellent reference 
material. 


Child Development 


Care and Training of Children 
Helen C. Goodspeed and Emma 
Johnson. $1.80 

Child Guidance 
Smiley Blanton, M.D., and Mar- 
garet G. Blanton. $2.25 

Everyday Problems of the Every- 

day Child 
Douglas A. Thom. $2.50 

Feeding the Child from Two to Six 


Mary F. H. Barnes. $2.50 
Carefully planned menus giving bal- 
anced diet for the small child. 
If Parents Only Knew 
Elizabeth Cleveland. $1.75 
Infancy and Human Growth 
Arnold Gesell. $3.50 
Training Children 
Wm. H. Pyle. $1.75 


A guide to the methods of training 
children. Also has an excellent key 
to the literature on child study. 


Any of these books will be sent postage prepaid on receipt of regular prices shown. 
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“Infant Nutrition.” By Williams McKim 
Marriott, B.S., M.D., Professor of Pedia- 
trics, Washington University School of 
Medicine; Physician in Chief, St. Louis 
Children’s Hospital, St. Louis. Pp. 375. 
Illustrated. The C. V. Mosby Company, 
St. Louis. 1930. $5.50. 

Wide differences of opinion exist among 
pediatricians in regard to methods of 
infant feeding and care. Methods accept- 
able in the practice of one man may not 
prove satisfactory to another, the results 
are manifestly confusing to one seeking 
for information; Dr. Marriott’s compre- 
hensive treatment of the nutritive require- 
ments of infants should greatly simplify 
matters for such persons. He gives not 
only the results of his own broad experi- 
ence but covers the field as a whole, 
including the work of many men. 

The author says in his preface: 

“In order that the results of feeding 
on the growth and development of 
infants may properly be appraised, a 
knowledge of normal growth and de- 
velopment is essential.” 

Introductory chapters of the book are 


Review of Current Books 


devoted to the fundamental knowledge 
of mental and physical development, in- 
cluding normal growth, metabolism and 
the primary food elements. 

Breast feeding and artificial feeding are 
discussed at length, together with the 
various types of milk and milk mixtures 
commonly used, foods for specia: condi- 
tions, and the feeding of normal and 
abnormal infants. Dr. Marriott’s readers 
know that he advocates simple formulas 
for infant feeding; he says, the more 
complicated methods offer a_ greater 
chance for error; and these chapters 
carry out that theory. 

The more common gastro-intestinal 
disturbances and nutritional disorders, and 
their treatment, are also given considera- 
tion. 

Dietitians, nurses, and mothers—as well 
as practitioners—should be familiar with 
the knowledge of infant nutrition which 
is contained in this book. The text is 
written in such a simple, readable manner 
that this may be easily 
acquired. 


knowledge 


LuLu M. GRAVES. 


How to Cook for Children. By Estelle 


M. Reilly. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1929. $1.50. 


This describes in careful and exact 
detail the processes used in the prepara- 
tion of the various foods that go to make 
up the children’s diet. It also includes 
menus and market lists for families of 
four, suggestions for children’s parties, 
and ideas in household management that 
the author has found useful over a period 
of years devoted to the bringing up of 
six youngsters. Mrs. Reilly has written 
her directions so clearly and explained 
them in such detail that the veriest ama- 
teur in cooking should have no difficulty 
in turning out successful results. Her 
lists of kitchen equipment and of house- 
hold supplies should be helpful to be- 
ginners, the many 
recipes make this a practical, workable 


and together with 
book for the inexperienced mother, as 
well as for students in child care and 


home management. 


J. A. K. 





How many copies shall we send you of this 


THREAD 


LACK and white threads are made 


and NEEDLE CHART? 
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in many sizes, each size for a pur- 
pose—heavy threads for sturdy mate- 
rials, fine threads for fine and dainty 
fabrics. For perfect results in sewing 
it is important that the threads and 
needles used should be right in size 
for each other and for the materials. 
This convenient chart shows the 
correct thread and needle sizes for 
each fabric and purpose. It has been 
prepared in cooperation with educa- 
tional authorities for the school and 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY, 881 Broadway, New York City 


p---------——--— ---—— ---—-—-- - 


Please send me the Chart of Thread and Needle Sizes in the following quantities: 


sutipnaiaed Charts in Card form (4 x 10 inches). 


Name = encore 
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the home. It is printed on durable 
cardboard stock 4 by 10 inches in size a 
for individual reference use, and also (i 
on heavy stock 16 by 36 inches in THREAD and NEEDLE SIZES 
size, reinforced at top and bottom, as trap Si ibaeten ton 
a wall chart for the sewing classroom. 
We shall be glad to send to any 
sewing teacher or home economics 
leader, with our compliments, a suffi- 
cient quantity of these charts to pro- 
vide one for each student or group 
member. Simply send this coupon or 
a letter to the address below. 
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Wall Charts (16 x 36 inches). 
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Bix-Make Delichtfull 
g y 


UNIFORMS 





Smart 


Exceptionally 


Serviceable 


Uniforms for home or class- 
room need not be dull. The 
smart lines of this trimmed 
princess effect add a new 
note, STYLE. This is 
achieved without loss of serv- 
iceability. Carefully tailored 
of fine quality linene, yet 
moderately priced. Write 
Dept. E10 for free booklet 
showing the chic new styles. 














HENRY A. DIX & SONS 
CORPORATION 


141 Madison Ave., New York City 


Model 965. Smart trimmed 
princess effect, made of white 
durable linene with perky 
trimmed cuffs. Sizes 14 to 
44. Price $1.95. Model 966— 


CLOTHING FOR WOMEN 


BALDT 


ART IN HOME AND 
CLOTHING 


TRILLING- WILLIAMS 


PROBLEMS IN HOME LIVING 


Justin-Rust 


CARE AND TRAINING OF 
CHILDREN 


GoopsPEED- JOHNSON 


A GIRL’S PROBLEMS IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 


TRILLING- WILLIAMS 


?e 
— ..o-—- 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


1249-57 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 
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melt 


In white broadcloth, $1.95. 
CLIP AND MAIL 


FREE “cx 


COUPON == 
\ 
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IF YOU are a teacher of art, 
sewing, costume design or in- 
terior decoration we will gladly 
send this beautiful, 64-page 
book, FREE on receipt of the 
above coupon. It describes in 
a most interesting manner the part dyes play in 
home economics. Chapters on color harmonies, 
batik, fabric painting, etc. The supply is limited; 
mail the coupon now. 


Diamond Dyes 


Highest Quality Anilines 
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For Classes in Sewing 





The Sewing Book 


By Blanche E. Hyde, Clothing Specialist, Colorado 
Agricultural College. This book presents a practical 
study of the materials and processes of sewing. It is 
profusely illustrated with line drawings and _ photo- 
graphs, and the material is arranged in a_ logical, 
teachable form. It is a text-book adapted to the abilities 
and needs of high school and vocational school students. 
236 pages. Price $2.50. 


Textile Fibers, Yarns and Fabrics 


By Helen A. Bray, Assistant Professor of Textiles and 
Clothing, Texas State College for Women. This concise 
and clearly written book gives all the information 
necessary for the intelligent selection, purchase and 
use of textiles. It offers a well organized text for 
introductory courses in the study of textiles in normal 
schools and colleges. 236 pages, illustrated. Price $2.50. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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Consumer Defense 
(Continued from page 292) 
bers, and issues periodical bulletins and 
a yearly list giving recommendations on 
about a thousand trade-marked commodi- 
ties, some merely as “A” and “B” listings, 
and others in more detail. The infor- 
mation is collected from various sources, 
tests made for Consumers’ Research, ex- 
pert opinion, advice, judgment, and test 
data from specialists who are sympathetic 
to the movement, whether or not they 
are members, and from individual mem- 
bers. All information is usually checked 
and interpreted by still other experts and 
by Mr. Schlink, engineer-physicist, the 

technical director. 

In a sense this is also the object of 
all home economists. It is therefore pos- 
sible for them both to use Consumers’ 
Research material and to be of great 
assistance to that organization. Many 
home economists are to a degree experts 
in certain fields, textiles, foods, and 
household appliances and equipment. 
Many have been most generous in sup- 
plying information. Others have based 
some work on Consumers’ Research ma- 
terial, and have brought in many new 
members. Both modes of working show 
a trend in home economics work, the wish 
to break away from the _ inhibitions 
against giving real information on trade- 
marked goods; and to give the consumer 
effective aid in usable form. 





The Value of Color 

(Continued from page 287) 
in it, for personal reactions to color are 
often pronounced. 

For the home decorator who is in 
doubt about choosing colors, the wisest 
and safest selection is the use of a little 
strong color against a quiet background. 
Two rules that apply in almost every 
case of decoration forbid the use of a 
great deal of vivid color over a large 
area, and a moderate extent of strong 
against a moderate area of quiet color. 

Of all the modern uses of color, there 
is probably none more fascinating than 
that which applies to the bathroom or 
the kitchen. Fifteen years ago kitchens 
and bathrooms were given a_ brown 
finish, that cclor being deemed highly 
practical in these rooms that received 
such steady and hard wear. Then 
the realization of the sanitary appear- 
ance that could be created with white 
paint dawned upon kitchen decorators. 
White immediately began to supplant the 
dreary brown background and the at- 
mosphere of both bathroom and kitchen 
became considerably brighter, although it 
fairly shouted its sanitation. Not so very 
long ago, color was ushered into these 
two rooms, at first in small quantities 
and then in larger quantities and over 
larger areas. The effect was interesting 
because the white rooms at once lost their 


coldness. And of the three types of fin- 


ishes, the colored surface was easiest to 
keep clean. 


Green stepped forward as the favored 
color for the bathroom and the kitchen. 
This is a particularly good choice where 
a cool, restful effect is wanted. Yellow, 
blue, and orchid began to predominate 

in many bathrooms. In addition to yellow 

and blue for kitchen use, red was sought 
by homemakers who wanted to brighten 
- a dark kitchen. 

With such a free reign allowed colors 
throughout the house, it is wise to treat 
them intelligently, gaining every possible 
advantage from their use. Balance should 
be achieved everywhere. Where warm 

soft apricot tints are used on the wall, 
introduce a cool but not too glaring blue 
into the picture; if the walls are painted 
a cool gray-green, try to bring that de- 
sired balance by using the correct pro- 
portions of a warm and sunny peach 
shade. A further step in the program 
of proper balance is to avoid a sudden 
contrast betweer two adjacent rooms, 

The benefits that color 
numerous, the most obvious being the in- 
fluence cheerful colors have on one’s 
frame of mind. But light bills can also 
be cut if light reflecting colors are used 
on the walls, and coal bills may be re- 
duced as the warm coloring of a room 
influences its apparent temperature. Even 
the hospitality of a house may be controlled 


bestows are 


somewhat by a judicious use of color. 








THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Its Organization and Management in Philadelphia 







“The 


teria. 


Revised 


trated. 


Lunch 
Recipes, 


Special rate for six or more copies of e::.:c~ book. 


School 
handbook which thoroughly 
covers the everyday problem 
of managing the school cafe- 


252 pages, profusely illus- 


These books, The School 
and__ Institution 


every school’s reference 


library—you may _ save 
their cost in a single day. 


INSTITUTION RECIPES 


A valuable collection of standardized recipes 
for large quantity cooking in Colleges, Schools, 
Cafeterias, or Hospitals. Fifth Edition, 1929. 


Color 


Lunch” is a 


Edition, 1930. 


Price $4.00. 


should be in 


25A Lawn 


75A Lawn 





| 
Price $3.00. | 
| 


A DEscrIPTIVE BULLETIN WILL BE SENT WITHOUT CHARGE 


EMMA SMEDLEY 


DirECTOR OF PHILADELPHIA Pusiic ScHoo. LUNCHES Name ______ 


Six East Front Street 


Media, Pennsylvania 


| 


Address ___ 


Teacher of 


Clothing projects make a 
stronger appeal when they 
include interesting color 
combinations developed with 


WRIGHT’S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


A wide range of colors in the various qualities 
of Wright’s Bias Tape—from soft pastel tints 
to dark shades—makes possible a suitable 
selection for any project. 
20A Percale —26 colors 
22A Percale —21 colors 
—25 colors 
—30 colors 
88A Cambric —25 colors 


95A Nainsook—30 colors 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. 
Department E 





Wins! a 


It turns itself 






24A Striped Percale 
—6 colors 


29A Checked Gingham 


—8 colors 


650B Soft Finish Wash 
Silk —31 colors 


680B Heavy Wash Silk 


—34 colors 


Orange, N. J. 


BWSSCSSSSSSSSCHSSSSSHSSSSSSSSTSSTEESSSEETEEEESESEE THESES eeeeeeeEe 
WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. 
Department E, Orange, N. J. 


Please send for use in my teaching 


C) Color Sample Card 
(0 Sewing Book No. 23 


0 Leaflets A & C—Bias Tape in the Making 
and How to Use Bias Tape 
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Has serrated grip edge which holds with- 
out tearing. Made of cold rolled steel, 
finished in bright chromium plate. 





POM TONGS , 


INDISPENSABLE FOR— 


Turning bacon, toast, potatoes, meats. 


Foot Health and Posture 
(Continued from page 304) 
It is an accepted theory among medical 
authorities that posture is most essential 
to good health. If the organs of the body © 





Lifting boiled eggs and vegetables. 
Removing hot dishes from oven. 
Handling fabrics in dye. 

Serving cracked ice. 


52 Gramercy Park, North 





75 cents—12 in., 
When writing, mention Practical Home Economics 
POM Cooking-Service-Household TONGS 
New York City 


Until January 1, 1931 
Special Demonstration Offer 


Set of 3 POM TONGS, 6 in., 9 in. 
and 12 in.—$1.00. Regular price $2.00. 
Sold a mat og ay 50 cents—9 in., 
i 1.00. 





Keepin: 
>, * Institute 


ro oy 
MOUSEKEEPING MACK 


are to function properly, if the muscles, 
not only of the feet and lower limbs, but 
also the hips and trunk, are to perform 
their duties without pain and discomfort, 
the body must be carried erect. 

This attitude cannot be maintained if 
the feet are crippled by callouses, corns, 
fallen arches. A deviation from the 
proper posture, or gait, caused by a seem- 
ingly slight foot derangement, may result 
in torture that is almost beyond belief. 




















The relief that can be given by the 








GOTTSCHALK’S METAL SPONGE 





Lehigh and Mascher Sts. 


| It cleans and_ scours 
MOT { everything. Does not 
{ sliver, rust or scratch. 
\§\) Keeps hands dainty. 
a) Write for information on 
this Money-Making plan. 






specialist trained to correct these foot 
conditions is almost incredible. The 
trouble may be slight or great, but it can 
be righted with most gratifying results. 


Recipe for a Happy Life 
“Take a large quantity of Cheerfulness 

and let it simmer, without stopping. Put 

with it a brimming basinful of Kindness, 





Patented 


The Little Sponge that 
does the 


BIG JOB 





Metal Sponge Sales Corporation 


Philadelphia, Pa. “Pittsfield”. 


ERRATUM 
In the caption of an illustration of the 
article, “High School Contest in Home 
Economics”, which we published in ou: 
July issue, we printed “Pittsburg” for 


then add a full measure of Thought for 
Other People. Mix into these, a piling 
tablespoonful of Sympathy. Flavor with 
essence of Charity. Stir well together 
and then carefully strain off any grains 
of Selfishness. Let the whole be served 
with Love Sauce and Fruit of the Spirit.” 

















Free to Home Economics teachers— 
these 12 helpful Manuals: 


No. 1—Frying Facts. 

No. 2—Perfect Pies. 

No. 3—Manual of Cakes. 

No. 4—Quick Breads—Quickly Made. 
No. 5—Desserts. 

No. 6—Soups and Savces. 

No. 7—Candies and Confections. 
No. 8—Cheese and Eggs. 

No. 9—Yeast Breads. 

No. 10—School Lunches. 

No. 11—Fish and Meat Dishes. 
No. i2—Vegetable Cookery. 


The “Manual of Cookery” consists of the 
twelve booklets listed above. It is an authori- 
tative, helpful, educational project prepared by 
the makers of Crisco, the purely vegetable 
shortening and cooking fat. A free copy of the 
Manual is yours for the asking and additional 
copies may be had for use as demonstration 
manuals or collateral text-books. Mail the 
coupon below. 
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Procter & GAMBLE Co., Dept. V-1030 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me a free copy of the ‘Manual of Cookery.” 
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CP Paper, from “The World’s Model Paper Mill” is one of the new 
day methods provided by science to make the home brighter and 
labor lighter. Your daily dusting, cleaning and polishing in the home, 
office or school can now be done, all at once and in half the time it 
usually takes. Just use this simple, efficient way. 


PAPER 


DUSTS 
CLEANS 
POLISHES 
ALL AT 
ONCE 


At Your Dealer’s 


or Postpaid from us 





CP 25-Yard Roll 50c; 
(West of Mo. and 
South Coast States 60c) 


So easy to use; just make a wad of CP to fit your hand, then dust and 
polish. The surface will be cleaned, leaving a fine, lasting finish. 
It will not harm hands or fine furniture. It is sanitary; no greasy, 
smelly rags. 

SEND FOR SAMPLE 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 50c for a roll — money 
back if not pleased — and receive other interesting samples free for 
you and your friends. 


Manuracturep Exc.usive.y BY 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 






































Atlantic City’s 
Beautiful New Fireproof Hotel 





- + « Here the guest may recline in a 
steamer chair and enjoy the invigorating salt 
air and sunshine. 





From $7.00 a Day American Plan 
or $4.00 a Day European Plan 


C. V. Mecks 
Managing Director 





























E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer 
of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 


Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 


and 


331 Spring Street, New York, N.Y. 


For the Cooking 
Teacher 


Your lessons on meat will be 
easier and more satisfactory if 
each one of your students has a 
set of colored meat charts (11x16). 
These charts picture and sug- 
gest uses for each retail cut. 
Especially designed for meat 
study classes. Sent free. 


For those in your class who 
wish to keep a permanent file of 
the recipes you give them, we 
offer an attractive oak recipe 
file box with a complete set of 
index cards. In the meat section 
of this file, you will find over 200 
recipes, aS well as, 195 complete 
menus. Sent for fifty cents in 
stamps. 


The recipes without the box 
are free upon individual request. 


Swift & Company 


Home Economics Dept. 
Swift & Company 
U. S. Yards, Chicago, III. 


Please send me as checked below 


[] sets of meat charts. 
L] recipe file bexes for which I enclose______ 


Name 





Street = _— 





City State 






































OCTOBER, 1930 























Educational Helps for Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 


Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Sewing Samples 
One sample each of any six of these 
products—Bias Fold Tape, Blanket 
Binding, Detachable Shoulder Straps, 
Elastic Braid, Featherbone, Frilling, 
Lingerie Braid, Lingerie Ribbon and 
Shoulder Straps, Rick Rack Braid, 
Tri-color Trim, Two-color Trim. 


Free upon request. 
Educational Department 


WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
Three Oaks Michigan 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles California 


Singer Educational 


Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 
Form 1876—Machine Sewing. 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to ame Sewing. 
Form 1945—How to make dresses. 
(Price 10¢ to pupils). 
Form 1976—How to make Children’s 
Clothes. (Price 10c to pupils). 
Form 2013—How to Make Draperies. 
Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 66 
Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 
ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 
Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 
Full information upon request to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Department 


149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. 
Learn about baking and from Davis 
Baking Powder, what a good baking 
powder really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 








Fruitland Cookery 


Successor to 


Sunland Cookery 


issued every month during the school 
year. Contains historical data, lesson 
material and recipes. More than 9,000 
Home Economics teachers and Home 
Demonstration Agents depend upon 
this bulletin for dried fruit cookery 
and data. Free upon request to 


CALIFORNIA DRIED FRUIT 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


1 Drumm St. San Francisco, Calif. 





“Food Value of the Banana” 
Illustrated 
A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 


ject in text and tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 


Meat Study Helps 


Lamb, beef and pork charts (11 x 16) 
showing retail cuts and their uses. 
Free. 

Attractive oak recipe file box with 
complete set of index cards; meat 
charts; over 200 meat recipes and 195 
menus. Sent for 50 cents in stamps. 


(3 x 5 cards.) 


“The Art of Making Bread” 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
taining chart, picturing and explain- 
ing every step in bread-making. Also 
Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 
of a Course in Bread Making. 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 
Boston Massachusetts 


SWIFT & COMPANY NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
Home Economics Department, 1750 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago Illinois Chicago Illinois 























“Plays with a Purpose” 


An interesting collection of plays of various lengths for Home Economics classes to 
demonstrate class work, present in assembly programs, or for exhibition purposes 
COLLECTION OF 18 PLAYS, INCLUDING 


Food Fairies’ Party 


The Awakening of Amy Brant How It All Began _ 
Edna Schaeffer 


Ethei Sunderland 
da wes > » , 
Pageant of the Home A Day in Happytown Take Our Advice 
Mary M. Buckley ~*~ Elizabeth Lewis Florence Harris 


Attractive and substantial board binding, 144 pages, 5% 8. $1.50, including postage. 


Order Blank 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS ( ) One Year $2.00 ( ) Two Years $3.00 























Enclosed please find $........ for which send 
l«pLAys WITH A PURPOSE” ( ) $1.50 
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